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NOSING AROUND IN YOSEMITE 


By RutH 


OSEMITE VALLEY is famous as 

a natural beauty spot. Its praises 

have been broadcast far and 
wide. The music of the waterfalls, the 
wonders of the scenery and the joys of 
mountain climbing have all been em- 
phasized. It is true that the gratifica- 
tion of the senses of sound and sight 
are responsible for a great amount of 
the pleasure for which Yosemite has 
been advertised. But the hard-of-hear- 
ing or deafened person may consider he 
has clear gain on the scenery and trail 
climbing alone, even though he cannot 
hear the rushing of the great waters, 
nor the singing of the birds, nor the 
sighing of the wind in the branches 
above his tent. 

And there is another source of pure 
pleasure which has been totally disre- 
garded in guide books or travelog, but 
which should appeal to many people. 
The sense of smell is responsible for an 
infinite delight which Nature, in Yosem- 
ite Valley, has provided freely and fully. 
The deafened person may take fuller 
advantage of this, perhaps, than anyone 
else, for two reasons: First, because, as 
sometimes happens in compensation for 
his other lack, his nerves of smell re- 
spond more quickly to outside stimuli; 
second, because the hearing person, 
having so many other sensations to 
register and remember, loses the im- 
pressions that these rather elusive stim- 
uli make upon him, and so knows noth- 
ing of the pleasure that he is passing up. 


H. SMEAD 


The sources of this tribute to the nice 
judgment of the olfactory nerves are 
inexhaustible. The appeals to the nose 
for appreciation are inuumerable. The 
odorous lure of the emotions through 
the sense of smell is irresistible unless 
one is suffering from that perennial 
malady, hay fever. Even then Nature 
does her best to recreate the jaded 
sufferer with every draft of air into the 
lungs. 

First, there is the breath of the coni- 
fers. The balm of the balsam and the 
incense of the cedar fill the air. Attar 
of turpentine is distilled in the bark of 
the yellow pine. Slender branches of 
spruce and hemlock brush their fragrant 
fronds over our faces along the trail. 
Every step stirs the aromatic brown 
pine needles under foot. Scattered over 
the slopes where they have fallen, the 
long, drying cones of the sugar pine 
exude a resinous perfume. 

The spring flowers, in their riotous 
profusion, furnish additional charm be- 
cause of their odorous exhalations. Along 
the hillsides, thickets of deerbrush and 
manzanita offer up their gifts of fra- 
grance. Beds of clover proclaim their 
sweet presence in the meadows. Insects 
haunt the clumps of dogwood, azaleas 
and lilies, drawn to these shady retreats 
by a cloying summons. Whiffs of skunk 
cabbage, as we pass a swampy place, 
serve to make us appreciate the sweeter 
scents that greet us further along the 
trail. 
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Hidden among the rocks where a tiny 
fall drips and trickies over its stones, 
the cool retreat of ferns is redolent of 
the earthy breath of the green growing 
things. Mosses make a fragrant cushion 
as we kneel to drink of the cedar-scented 
water that oozes from beneath the roots 
of the giant above us. 

When it rains, all the delightful odors 
of the forest are amplified and new ones 
crowd forward for recognition. Smell 
of wet earth, wet rocks, wet needles, 
wet bark, and wet wood greet the nos- 
trils at every step. And when the 
shower has passed and the sun shines 
again, every inhalation of the freshly 
washed air, filled with a blend of Na- 
ture’s most piquant perfumes, arouses 
sensations that exhilarate one to the 
skies. 

Man and his ally, fire, have created 
a series of odors that are irresistible in 
their appeal to the olfactory nerve and 
in quick succession to the appetite and 
to the general attitude toward life that 
follows from prompt satisfaction of this 
desire. What memories of trails and 
campfires does not the faint acrid tang 
of wood smoke bring to consciousness as 
the blue fumes from a newly kindled 
evening fire rise lightly through the 
treetops. The pungence of burning bark 
and dead forest wood is the greeting of 
the friendly camp to the returning hiker, 
wearied from his day on the trail. By 
the ministrations of the fire, coffee bub- 
bles off its tantalizing aroma. Brook 
trout and curling slices of bacon send a 
savory welcome far and wide. A pan 
of corn bread or bannock can be traced 
by sniffs alone through the various 
stages of baking, from the doughy, sour- 
smelling lump to the golden, toasty- 
fragrant loaf, ready for instant con- 
sumption. 

And when the embers have been care- 
fully covered, when the bacon has been 
hung out of reach of the keen-nosed 
forest creatures, when the stars look 
down through the branches, the last 
thought in our consciousness is inspired 
by the blessing of the pines as it is 


wafted down on the evening breeze. 
Truly, not all the balm of Gilead, nor 
the spicery that the Queen of Sheba 
brought to Solomon,.nor even the myrrh 
and frankincense of the Wise Men can 
compare with the fragrance that is the 
gift of the forests and the meadows in 
the Yosemite springtime. 


CONFERENCE ON LIP-READING FOR 
HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN AT 
THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 29 TO 
JULY 5, 1924 


Great additional impetus may be _ given 
the cause of the hard of hearing child at 
the 1924 meeting of the National Education 
Association. Through the cooperation of 
Miss Agnes Winn there is to be a round 
table conference at this convention on the 
subject of lip-reading for children with de- 
fective hearing. Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
whose well-known method is widely used 
throughout the country for children as well 
as adults, will be present, and other teachers 
experienced in the work will contribute to 
the discussion. It is hoped that the session 
will draw a large attendance. 


LIP-READING IN MEMPHIS 


An adult class in lip reading, with eleven 
members, has been organized in Memphis, 
Tennessee. By special request Miss L. 
Louise Smith, director of the Memphis Oral 
Day School for the Deaf, took charge of the 
enthusiastic group of men and women. 
Miss Bruhn’s Muller-Walle system is used. 
So eager were the members to begin their 
work that the books were ordered by tele- 
graph. The class is also deeply interested 
in the new Group Exercises. It is hoped 


that a League or Guild may be formed in ~ 


the future. 


LIP-READING CLASS IN MILWAUKEE 


As Milwaukee’s West Side High School 
evening class for the hard of hearing ends 
its fourth successful season, there is grate- 
ful recognition of the benefits accomplished. 
Miss Catherine Mathis, teacher at the 
Milwaukee Day School for deaf chil- 
dren, has been in charge of the adult 
class for three winters, and has produced 
gratifying results. The evenings have been 
made delightful as well as instructive by 
the varied practice material, now serious, 
now amusing. The training is proving ex- 
tremely useful to the students in their daily 
work, their home life, and at church. 

—F. Grunwald. 
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THE NORMAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
OF LIP READING 


A Symposium 


(Continued from the March Number) 


HE publication. of this symposium 

has brought forth many interest- 

ing letters and comments. One 
point emphasized by several commen- 
tators is the need of a normal course 
especially for hearing students who are 
to teach hard of hearing children. 
Teachers who are doing this work find 
that no one method gives them all that 
they need. One of them says: 

“There are good things in all the 
methods and I don’t see how one can be 
THE method without some part of an- 
other. The X method is splendid 
for small children, even helping to cor- 
rect defective speech, but I do not feel 
that it is all it should be for a gram- 
mar pupil. Had I not taken the Y 
course I know I should never have felt 
competent to teach the different pupils. 
I have heard a teacher say, ‘I do not 
think much of anyone who takes a nor- 
mal course and then does not stick to it; 
she is not loyal to her school.’ Be- 
cause I go to college; am I disloyal to 
my high school? Would either be all 
that I needed without the other? I took 
another course simply because I wanted 
something more than I had to make me 
feel more competent. There are many 
of us, starting out now, who would 
gladly join a class to reduce the many 
hours of toil necessary to properly pre- 
pare the stories, devices, lessons, etc., 
and to know just how to grade the ma- 
terial properly. It 1s sometimes neces- 
sary to read 15 or 20 stories before 
finding one suitable for the tiny tots, 
that can be developed through lip-read- 
ing only. 

“We have two kindergarteners and 
ten first graders. I have used the com- 
mands, pictures, charts, etc., as used in 
the schools for the deaf, but such de- 








vices were found in the Votta Review. 
I asked for a course in two schools for 
the deaf, thinking I might find some 
material for the small children, but was 
denied private lessons on Saturday be- 
cause I couldn’t spend a year at the 
work. I admire their stand to raise the 
standard of their work, but I was not 
planning to teach the deaf child, and 
would probably use but a small part of 
their work in mine—and this would 
have had to be adapted.” 

Another teacher says that she has 
been trying for more than a year to 
make people see that there should be 
a special school for training hearing 
teachers of hard of hearing children. 
She says that we owe it to the children 
to give them the very best that has been 
developed anywhere, and that all of this 
should be made accessible to their teach- 
ers in some one place. She adds: “The 
syllable drill of the Bruhn method is in- 
dispensable, the Nitchie method of han- 
dling stories is the best available, and 
no up-to-date teacher should lack train- 
ing in the Kinzie development of. homo- 
phenous sentences and careful grading 
of practice material.” In her. opinion, 
the best person to establish the ideal 
normal school for teachers of hard of 
hearing children would be a+ trained 
teacher of deaf children, who had also 
had the full normal courses under Miss 
Bruhn, Mrs. Nitchie and Miss Kinzie. 

ce ecm ; 


USING THE ODDS AND ENDS 
By Grace K. WabDLeIGcH 


The question raised by your corre- 
spondent is one of great interest to all 
of us who are giving a Normal Course. 

We all want high standards, but how 
are we to get them? I could wish that 
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all candidates had the vision, brains and 
goodness of a Mrs. Dewey, but teachers 
like Mrs. Dewey are very rare. 

There are so many difficulties in se- 
lecting the good teachers that I suspect 
even the best authorities would make 
many mistakes. 

The whole question is a very large 
one and needs a broad outlook. Almost 
any good quality is of use to a teacher: 
and we may remember that the law of 
compensation is a very busy one and 
never goes out on strike. It frequently 
happens that the best lip-readers have 
had the least school education. Yet 
education, culture, etc., are useful to 
a good teacher. “Pep” and “push” are 
always effective, but the everlasting 
reacher sometimes “‘overdoes it,” and the 
kind of success that is the product of 
publicity and mediocrity would perhaps 
“lack distinction.” The brilliant pupil 
may too much disdain the humble and 
monotonous details of the work. Youth 
is an advantage, yet some persons feel 
more confidence in maturity. The 
growth of club work, too, gives scope 
for many kinds of teachers. I am for 
unity in enforcing standards, but there 
must be room for great diversity. 

Some lines of W. D. Howells’ I read 
many years ago come to my mind. I 
cannot quote accurately, but he was 
speaking of society in this way: “Yes, 
I suppose we must have barriers—but 
we must be careful—we must be very 
careful lest in our anxiety we put our- 
selves on the wrong side of the fence.” 
So it might be with us were we to in- 
sist too rigorously on our own favorite 
qualifications for our pupils! 

So far my normal pupils have been 
excellent lip-readers, but I would not 
withhold a certificate from one who had 
the “personality, patience, tact, knowl- 
edge of human nature”—and only mod- 
erate skill in lip-reading. That is a fail- 
ing, too, that tends to correct itself in 
time. 

I will just whisper this with bated 
breath, but I was told by one of her 
first pupils that a very successful 
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teacher whom most of you know was 
not a good lip-reader when she began to 
teach, but she improved much in two or 
three years. The best teachers do not 
fade away in despair even in the face 
of a good many failures. I know a 
number of brilliant lip-readers, too, who 
would be poor teachers. In my judg- 
ments of other teachers, somehow, I 
never consider their lip-reading ability 
at all, but their teaching ability. 

It 1s quite possible for a poor lip- 
reader to make some kind of success 
as a teacher. Pupils are even more “in- 
terested in the teacher’s ability to “fit” 
them than in the “fit” of her own lip- 
reading. Nevertheless, I agree that the 
teacher should be a good lip-reader. [| 
insist on a six-months’ course, and think 
of extending it to nine months, with an 
abundance of actual practice and actual 
teaching. 

While I do sympathize with the view- 
point of your correspondent, I’m not 
sure I’d like too much limitation of the 
work done by the best trainers of 
teachers, who must surely feel that they 
learn more from the less promising can- 
didates. Lip-reading has in it the power 
almost to work miracles. Too much ex- 
clusiveness would be contrary to the 
whole spirit of our work and art. Lip- 
reading itself is impossible, in a sense. 
Yet, by attempting in various ways the 
impossible, we are increasing the pos- 
sible. Our work is largely making some- 
thing out of the odds and ends of crea- 
ation. (We-are all odds and ends, and 
have come near being cast out on the 
scrap-heap. ) 

“Got any rivers they say are uncrossable? 

Got any mountains you can’t tunnel 

through? 
We specialize on the whole impossible, 


Doing the things that no man can do.” 
*x* * * * 


THE NOMAL COURSE SHOULD 
NOT BE GIVEN TO EVERY 
APPLICANT 


By Lucy W. McCauGHrin 


As the teacher who 1s_ not fully 
equipped for her work as a teacher of 











NORMAL TRAINING 


speech reading to the adult deafened is 
apt to do much harm in the profession, 
the project for standardizing the normal 
training is a splendid one. 

To begin with, the normal course 
should not be given to every applicant, 
for without a certain amount of educa- 
tion, a large amount of originality and 
personality and more patience, along 
with a sense of humor and unlimited 
love for her fellow-man, the teacher is 
going to have uphill work. In other 
words, she must love people and her 
work, and she must be able to carry on 
her work with infinite patience. 

Then there is the psychology of it 
and the understanding of human nature 
and last but not least, the spiritual side. 
She must be able—and largely by her 
own example—to lift her pupils out of 
themselves, to give them a_ boost, to 
make them happy, or at least help them 
find the road to happiness. 

One should never take a normal pu- 
pil without making her realize all of 
these things, for it is no easy matter to 
reach the deafened, to interest them day 
after day and hold them until they are 
“on their feet” happy and ready to make 
their own way in the world. And all 
of this with ever-changing material 
which the teacher must compile for her- 
self ! 

As to the question of teachers being 
expert speech readers—it is certainly 
true that the exceptionally fine speech 
reader has the advantage over the 
teacher who is not so quick, but if she 
is an average speech reader and a suc- 
cessful teacher—if she can get along 
without an instrument in the school- 
room and usually elsewhere—she most 
certainly should be allowed to go on 
with her good work unmolested by the 
finer speech reader and the hearing one 
who cannot altogether understand her 
problems. 

The length of time to be taken for 
the normal course is a very important 
point. Miss Kinzie emphasizes the fact 
that a normal pupil must understand 
that if she is not able to do the work 
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in three months, more time must be 
given to it. That should be a rule in 
every school where the normal course is 
given, unless the time is made longer— 
which, to some of us, seems imperative 
in cases where the student has not 
taught the deafened before. No public 
school teacher is trained in less than 
several years. The idea that one requir- 
ing such specialized knowledge should 
require but three months’ training is ab- 
surd. 

It should also be a rule that if the 
teacher cannot have a personal interview 
with the prospective pupil, the pupil 
should be required to give satisfactory 
references that show she is qualified to 
teach the deafened. 

ee ee 


RAISE THE STANDARDS 
HIGHER—AND YET HIGHER 


By AvoNDALE GORDON 


Regarding the editorial in the October 
number of the Vortta Review, I agree 
with it absolutely! I cannot conceive of 
a teacher acting in so unprofessional a 
manner as to adversely criticise another 
teacher! 

I am, of course, frequently asked 
what I consider the best method, to 
which. I reply, “My preference is for 
the Muller-Walle, of course, else I 
would not be a Muiler-Walle teacher!” 
Then, the next question is, usually, 
“Why did you _ select the Mauller- 
Walle?” to which I reply, “I did so on 
advice of my aurist, and have always 
been satisfied with the results.” But, I 
always take especial pains to add that, 
never having studied the other methods, 
I am not qualified to say anything of 
them, except that I know that they are 
good. If they were not good, they 
would not survive—they could not! 

I feel strongly that every teacher who 
gives Normal Training Courses should 
do all in her power not only to maintain 
the present high standards, but, if pos- 
sible, to raise them higher and yet 
higher—for ours is indeed a noble pro- 
fession and we who are in the profes- 
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sion must see that it is kept so by grant- 
ing diplomas only to those who are in 
every way—personally and otherwise— 
qualified to carry on the work and ex- 


tend it. 
* * * x 


QUALIFICATIONS AND 
° REASONS 


By Jutiet D. CLARK AND 
Lucy ELia CAsE 


The Los Angeles School of Lip- 
Reading desires to maintain a_ high 
standard for teachers of lip-reading and 
offers the following suggestions to the 
symposium on the subject. 

When application is made for the 
normal course at our school the follow- 
ing questions are asked: 

What is your purpose in taking the normal 
course? 

Do you wish to obtain greater knowledge 
of the subject to aid you in reading the lips? 

Do you wish to help deafened people 
without pay or for a nominal fee? 

_ Do you wish to earn your living by teach- 
ing lip-reading? 

If the applicant wishes to increase her 
knowledge, we suggest advanced lip- 
reading instead of normal work. If she 
wishes to help others, we usually permit 
her to take the course, provided she is 
not totally unfit, because we appreciate 
the need of the deafened to express 
themselves and to give out instead of 
being recluses. 

If the applicant’s purpose 1s to teach 
lip-reading as a means of livelihood, 
more questions are asked. 


How much schooling have you had? 


We do not consider a college educa- 
tion a necessary prerequisite. Some col- 
lege graduates do not make as success- 
ful teachers of lip-reading as_ high 
school graduates or those without even 
a diploma from a high school. Many 
teachers of lip-reading have been edu- 
cated in private schools, are well in- 
formed, have a good vocabulary and, of 
course, use the English language cor- 
rectly, and are thoroughly successful 
and acceptable teachers. 


Some people frown on the youthful 
teacher, but we consider that a mistake. 
Other things being equal, such a teacher 
is. very successful with pupils. She 
gives brightness and spirit to a school. 
There are few elderly people who are 
not attracted to youth, and all young 
pupils enjoy a young teacher. But the 
youthful teacher must be progressive, 
must be ready to learn from those older 
in point of years and experience. 

Much unfavorable comment is made 
of teachers who are not good lip-read- 
ers. It is not surprising that it should 
be so, yet, as Miss Case says below, 
there are extenuating circumstances. 

To sum up the whole subject in a 
few words, I consider the following pre- 
requisites essential to a would-be teacher 
of lip-reading : 

Fair and increasing ability to read 
lips. 

Good education (not necessarily 
academic ). 

Pleasing personality. 

Patience and understanding. 

In order to graduate, must show by 
practice teaching and oral and written 
tests, that she is master of her subject. 

Not less than two months’ work in 
school required (three or more pre- 
ferred). DD. & 


* * * x 


Miss Clark has expressed my ideals 
for Normal course work, but I should 
like to add a few words. 

First, if it were not a trite thing to 
say, I should put character, with all the 
larger and smaller meanings that go 
with our thought of character, first, for 
a teacher. 

In regard to whether a teacher should 
be a good lip-reader there can he no 
question, and yet I feel that an oc- 
casional poor lip-reader has become 
a teacher of real value. The majority 
of really honest-to-goodness deafened 
teachers who hear practically nothing 
are poor lip-readers at times of mental 
stress or overwork or undue excitement, 
and if a judge appeared at those times 
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he would certainly say that such per- 
sons were poor lip-readers. But being 
a good average lip-reader is not by any 
means the whole, or even the half, of 
being a good lip-reading teacher. Where 
there is the combination of a good lip- 
reader and an efficient, unselfish teacher, 
there is a combination that is “hard to 
beat.” I think many teachers begin as 
rather poor lip-readers. I also think 
that such teachers should drop out and 
“pound stones for a living” if they con- 
tinue to be poor lip-readers, for lip- 
reading teaching must be progressive in 
preaching and practice. I can think of 
four good, well-trained, experienced 
teachers that I met some years ago who 
were indifferent lip-readers, but who 
now have become good lip-readers. 

One more point. I should be glad if 
we could establish voice departments for 
those needing it—possibly for all—of at 
least a course of 20 lessons, to go along 
with the normal course and at the same 
rates as normal course work. If the 
prospective teacher does not need it, she 
doubtless will have pupils who do. 

be. Bak. 
ee de 
ESSENTIALS 
By Atice N. Trask 


In the work of teaching speech- 
reading to adults the experience of 
deafness I consider almost essential. 


This experience may be personal or it 
may come through the lost hearing of a 
close friend or relative, but in whatever 
way it is gained it gives an understanding 
sympathy which helps the pupil over 
many hard places. If the teacher her- 
self is deafened she stands as a wonder- 
ful example of what may be accom- 
plished by her pupil. 

Few teachers have any conception of 
what it means to develop a normal stu- 
dent. Her training should be based on 
practical experience as well as theory; 
moreover she should be fully prepared to 
handle all grades of pupils, not only in 


individual work but in the knowledge. 


of how to prepare practice material 


TRAINING 
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which gives the pupil that adequate and 
suitable practice so essential and impor- 
tant in developing speech readers. 

The practical training and experience, 
which is but one branch of the Kinzie 
Normal Course, has been a revelation 
to me, although I had always realized 
the importance of practice work to sup- 
plement all lessons, and always had one 
of my teachers practice each lesson with 
the pupil. 

Practically all normal students at first 
have no idea how to go about the work 
and seem to be groping in the dark 
without knowledge or method, so that 
their work is naturally crude in the ex- 
treme. They nearly all have mannerisms 
of which they are totally unconscious 
but which make their work unprofes- 
sional and may prevent absolute concen- 
tration on the part of the pupil. There- 
fore, in my opinion, the standard of all 
Normal Courses Should be raised in 
fairness to the great profession we 
represent, and to the future pupils whose 
happingss may rest with us. 

The training of normal pupils should 
not be undertaken lightly nor unadvised- 
ly, as a teacher of speech reading is born 
as well as made. 

Under the first, heading may be in- 
cluded : 

Ist, A pleasing personality. 

2nd, A normal mouth. 

3rd, Proficiency in speech reading. 

And last, but not least, the Experience 
of Deafness. 

Given these essentials and at least a 
high school education (a college diploma 
is so much to the good), any intelligent 
man or woman feeling a call to the 
work is ready for the necessary training. 

A pleasing personality is an asset 
which cannot be over-estimated as it 
draws pupils to the teacher and gives 
her a strong and lasting influence over 
them. 

A normal mouth is one that is formed 
in the natural way, either large or small, 
but in talking the teeth and tongue are 
visible and the lips flexible. 

Just what proficiency in speech read- 
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ing the teacher should have is a hard 
question to answer. She should be able 
to follow practically all conversation on 
normal mouths, but in my opinion she 
should not be barred from the profes- 
sion by her inability to read each and 
every mouth, for some are very nearly 
impossible. It should also be remem- 
bered in this connection that with prac- 
tice a very hard mouth will become easier 
to understand. 
* ££ (%-8 
COURSE 
TION 
Mrs. Alice M. G. Pattison, of the 
Pattison School, St. Louis, feels that her 
wish for high standards and effort to 
uphold them can best be illustrated by 
a specimen examination given to her 
students. The questions follow: 
I. History and Methods: 

(a) In what century and in what 
country was lip-reading first 
taught systematically ? 

Name five of the leading 
teachers of lip-reading who 
‘developed this art prior to the 
Twentieth Century. 

Compare Muller-Walle, Nit- 
chie, and earlier methods of 
teaching lip-reading to adults. 
Define Position and Move- 
ment. When is it best to 
show positions as well as 
movements ? 

What class of pupils is it best 
to stimulate by scientific meth- 
ods, and what class by psy- 
chological ? 

Psychology: 

(a) What personal and _ psycho- 
logical qualities are necessary 
in the teacher of lip-reading 
for adults? 

What are the advantages of 
the hearing teacher over the 
deaf teacher, and vice versa? 
Draw a diagram of the brain; 
indicate the centers for speech, 
hearing and vision. Give the 
difference between writing 
speech, motor speech, auditory 


A NORMAL EXAMINA- 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


II. 


(b) 


(c) 


III. 


IV. 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(g) 
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speech and _ visual speech. 
Which are motor and which 
are sensory? 

Define Sensation, Perception, 
Imitation, Habit, Imagination, 
and apply these qualities to 
your teaching. 

Ear, Mouth, Nose, Larynx. 
What do you mean by the 
following: tympanum, oval 
window, semi-circular canals, 
Eustachian tube? 

Explain the structure of the 
drum membrane, its position 
and its relation to hearing. 
Name the ossicles and explain 
their action. What is their 
comparative size (with other 
bones of the body) (at birth 
and in middle life) ? 

Explain the relation of the 
cochlea to hearing. 

Define the larynx and explain 
its structure and function. 
What does the loudness of the 
voice depend upon? What 
does the pitch of the voice 
depend upon? What does the 
timbre of the voice depend 
upon ? 

Trace a (human voice) sound 
wave from its inception to the 
brain center. 


Define Phonetics. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 


How many vowel sounds have 
we in English? 

Which vowel has the narrow- 
est opening? 

Which vowel has the lightest 
appearance? Which the dark- 
est ? , 

Which vowels are most 
often confused? How do you 
teach the difference; what ex- 
ercises do you give? 

Explain the natural vowel and 
its use in speech. 

Which vowels are most easily 
heard ? 

Which consonant requires the 
most force? Which the least 
muscular action? Give reasons 








V. 


VI. 
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for above. Indicate muscles 
involved. 
Which consonants are made 
with puckered position? Ex- 
plain place of “pucker.” 
Which consonants are some- 
times mistaken by lip-readers 
for the vowel sound er (ir, 
ur)? 
Is the difference between s 
and sh principally within the 
mouth or outside? 
Which consonants 
easily heard? 
Which consonants are never 
used as finals in English? 
Define Visible Speech. 
(a) Who was its inventor? 
(b) Of what use is it to the 
teacher of lip-reading and of 
what use to the deaf pupil? 
Draw a diagram in profile of 
the organs of speech. Make 
the passive organs in ink. In- 
dicate the active in pencil. 
What do we mean by front, 
back, and rounded scales? 
Give an example of a vowel 
from each of these scales. 
What English vowel sound is 
termed a mixed vowel? Which 
consonants are made _ with 
divided apertures ? 
Theory and Practice. 
(a) Explain and diagram a first 
lesson to deaf pupils. 
(b) With what movements do you 
have the most difficulty? Ex- 
plain how you overcome these 
difficulties in your teaching. 
Give an example of a short 
sentence taught analytically 
and psychologically. 
How do you teach “Dinner is 
early today.” “He is in a 
hurry to do an errand.” “I 
knew it from beginning to 
end.” 
What is the purpose of con- 
versation and the conversation 
class? 
At what point in the pupil’s 


(h) 


(1) 


(j) 


are most 


(k) 


(1) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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progress do you advise con- 
versation, games, practice with 
other pupils, etc. 
Give any original ideas you 
may have developed during 
your training for conversation, 
story-telling, games, and for 
more fundamental instruction. 
What advice can you give the 
friends of the deaf that will 
induce and help them to aid 
the hard of hearing to read the 
lips ? 
Examination on initial and final 
consonants and on homophenes 
will be given orally and individ- 
ually, and cannot be included in 
this sheet. 

+ es 


(g) 


(h) 


VII. 


This completes the list of papers that 
have been received from schools that 
offer normal courses. Letters from teach- 
ers and others who wish to comment on 
any paper or on a phase of the subject 
not mentioned, will be gladly received 
and published if space permits——EbrtTor. 


PRIZE CONTEST OPEN TO ALL 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
FOR POSTERS ON 
HEALTH SUBJECTS 


HYGEIA, a magazine of health, pub- 
lished by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, offers a series of 49 prizes for 
posters on any health subject submitted 
before May 31, 1924. The Jury of 
Award will be: 

Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming, 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

Mr. John T. McCutcheon, Cartoon 
Artist for the Chicago Tribune. 

President William B. Owen, Chicago 
Normal College, Ex-President of the 
National Education Association. 

Full information concerning this con- 
test, list of prizes, rules of the contest, 
etc., can be obtained by writing to the 
Poster Editor of HYGEIA, care of 
American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 








HUSHING THE ROCKS TO SLEEP 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


OFT ENRY,” I said, “Dirk P. De 
Young claims that the great 

institution of marriage, as he 
calls it, hangs upon the slender threads 
which keep our buttons on. He sym- 
pathizes with bachelors, darning their 
own socks and sewing buttons on their 
shirts.” 

“Yes,” said Henry, automatically. He 
is a married man and so in the habit of 
answering in this manner. 

“But what do you think about it?” I 
wanted to know. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “people always 
talk about that. “They say a bachelor 
never has any buttons on his shirt, while 
the married man—” 

“While the married 
prompted as he hesitated. 

“has no shirt,” he finished. 

We sat in silence for a time. 

“And about socks, you know,” he 
ventured, after a time, and a little rem- 
iniscently, “before I was married, when 
my socks reached the stage where they 
required darning, I could afford to 
throw them away.” 

So much in the way of demolishing 
Dirk’s theories about buttons and mat- 
rimony. Attacking his theories is not 
always an easy job, for he seldom re- 
mains in one position long enough to 
be hit. He has now, for example, taken 
the position that I am attacking the 
married men, and he rallies to their 
defense. I am not attacking them. I 
have no intention of attacking them. 
Even if I had any such inclination, I 
am too much of an Irishman to hit a 
man when he is down. 

It is probably very true that a man 
often doesn’t know what real happiness 
is until he is married. Then, of course, 
it is too late. 

A man visiting an asylum saw a pa- 
tient sitting on a rocking horse. 

“That’s a bad case,” said the institu- 
tion guide, who was showing the visitor 


man—” I 
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about the grounds. “He often sits on 
that rocking horse for hours at a time 
and we cannot even get him to come in 
for his meals. He was jilted by a girl.” 

“A sad case,” said the visitor. 

As they entered the building, he no- 
ticed a cell in which a man was rushing 
to and fro, banging his head against 
the walls, which were covered with 
cushions. 

“He will kill himself!” exclaimed the 
visitor, startled. 

“No, indeed,” said the guide. “We 
have pneumatic cushions on the walls 
to keep him from injuring himself.” 

“But what in the world brought him to 
this state?” 

“Why,” explained the guide, “he mar- 
ried the girl who jilted that fellow out 
there on the rocking horse.” 

Matrimony, then, quite evidently offers 
considerable latitude for debate. And 
Dirk and I possess rather unusual quali- 
fications for such a discussion. He ad- 
mits that he married as soon as he was 
of age and therefore has no knowledge 
at all of the disadvantages of a bachelor’s 
life. And I, of course, know nothing 
of married life. Unhampered by the 
facts, we can give our imaginations free 
play. The main difference is that I, 
being free from the duties and respon- 
sibilities of marriage, am able to keep 
my mind on the question under discus- 
sion, while Dirk loses track of it entirely. 
Each time I find him arguing from a 
new viewpoint. 

This is not intended as a criticism of 
him. Dirk is my friend, “faithful and 
just to me.” Secure in his own happi- 
ness, he has unselfishly reached out to 
me, lonely and desolate in the great 
wilderness of bachelorhood. Happy 
himself, he has desired to bring others 
into the charmed circle. By his earnest 
advocacy and able presentation of the 
qualities of the deafened man from a 
matrimonial standpoint, he has broadened 
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and extended the opportunities of myself 
and others similarly affected. He admits 
frankly that his one hope is to stir up 
such a demand for me that I will surren- 
der to the inevitable, as he did. 

One of the keenest disappointments of 
my recent years has been the failure of 
my attempts to persuade the Editor of 
the Votta Review to issue “The Deaf- 
ened Husband,” as a reprint, for wide 
circulation. 

How well I remember the first time I 
read it! It was on an August afternoon 
in 1922, on a shady hillside in Rock 
Creek Park, one of the beauty spots of 
the Nation’s capital. I was a much 
older man then than I am now and the 
deepening years had cast a thick fog of 
discouragement over me. In fact, I may 
as well admit frankly that I had aban- 
doned all hope, matrimonially speaking. 
And then I read Dirk’s encouraging 
words. Hope stirred within me. Again 
I read them—-and a third and fourth 
time. I walked to the city with head 
erect and outthrust breast. People who 
had known me for years passed by 
without recognizing me. 

I read the article again that evening, 
and daily afterwards until it was in effect 
memorized. Dirk's arguments had _be- 
come a part of me. I convinced myself 
of the rare qualifications of the deaf- 
ened man. I began to feel that not only 
was I as good a matrimonial prospect 
as I had ever been, but a better one. 
My life-long bashfulness disappeared. I 
went out among the fair ones, to and fro, 
hither and yon. I trod the mystic wood- 
lands at eventime, and not alone. I sat 
on grassy banks to watch the sunset— 
and the moon tise. On rustic porches 
my voice found again the magic “kineen” 
of dear old Ireland. Ah, “there’s noth- 
ing half so sweet in life as love’s young 
dream.” 

Who cared for the silence! Silence 
was what I—what we—I mean what 
they wanted. 

“’Tis sweet to roam when the morning’s light 

Resounds: across the deep; 


And the crystal song of the woodbine bright, 
Hushes the rocks to sleep; 
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And the blood-red moon in the blaze of noon, 
Is bathed in a crumbling dew, 

And the wolf rings out with a glittering shout: 
*‘To-whit, to-whit, to-whoo!’” 


All this I owe to Dirk. Bachelors 
are, very unjustly, considered to be a 
selfish race. But I am not without 
gratitude. I decided to offer up a 
tribute to my benefactor. “Abou Ben 
Adhem’s name has ‘led all the rest just 
about long enough,” I cried. And then 
I presented my arguments for placing 
the name of my friend, my brother, 
Dirk P. De Young, at the head of the 
list. 

The tribute was printed during the 
Editor’s absence from the city. 

Time went on. 

I had repaid my benefactor in part, at 
least, and I was happy. 

Then one fateful day, to my intense 
horror, I found that Dirk had written 
admonishing the ladies of the Review 
family to refrain from making overtures 
to me, or even listening to my pleas. 
The interest of the deafened public, he 
insisted, demanded that I should remain 
blessedly single. He even quoted St. 
Paul to the effect that “he who marries 
does well, but he who does not does 
better.” 


“The Votta Review wants humor, 
not remorse, from Ferrall,” declared 
Dirk. 


Readers followed in his lead, placing 
obstacles in my pathway. They even 
sent me newspaper clippings detailing 
the—er—unceertainties of married life. 

One, from the Boston Transcript, 
quoted a lady as remarking to her hus- 
band: “If the human body is renewed 
every seven years, I can’t be the same 
woman that you married.” 

“T’ve suspected that for some time,” 
says the husband. 

Another contained this bit of verse: 


“I remember, I remember, 
Where I was used to court, 

And thought that all of married life 
Was just such pleasant sport; 

My spirits flew in feathers then, 
No care’ was,on my brow; 

I scarce could wait to shut the gate— 
I’m not so anxious now!” 
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To reassure these readers, and Dirk, 
I put my pride in my pocket and again 
bared my heart to the public. I admitted 
that I had not succumbed; adding, 
frankly, that I had not been given any 
opportunity to do so. I ‘thought this 
would reassure Dirk at least. But I did 
not know him. Nothing can reassure 
him about anything, because he never 
knows what he wishes to be reassured 
about. For the next thing I heard from 
him was not in the form of a commenda- 
tion, but instead an outburst of sym- 
pathy for my lack of success in accom- 
plishing the very thing he advised me 
against. 

And now, now he has _ forgotten 
everything he has said before and is 
claiming that he is donning his armor 
merely to defend married men attacked, 
unjustly, of course, by me. He also 
states that I show “unmistakable signs 
of weakening in determination 
to remain single.” 

I haven’t any determination to remain 
single. I never had. There is just a 
conspiracy among the ladies. to see that 
I do remain single. That is all. It is 
so difficult for me to make Dirk see that 
conditions have changed since he was 
a young man. Girls are different, and 
more particular. This is well illustrated 
by a story my grandfather used to tell 
of the times when Dirk was a youngster. 
A young lady called on a minister and 
asked him what the fee was for per- 
forming a marriage ceremony. As she 
was rather poorly dressed, he made the 
price low, two dollars. Two weeks 
later the girl returned and handed him 
two one-dollar bills. 

“Go ahead and marry me,” she said. 

“But where is the bridegroom?” de- 
manded the astonished minister. 

“What!’ exclaimed the girl, dum- 
founded, “don’t you furnish him for the 
two dollars?” 

If I could only make you see this 
difference, Dirk, it would be so much 
easier to explain my difficulty and to 
convince you that I am not to blame. 
What you class as a fault is merely a 


misfortune. As I have asserted before, 
there is only one real explanation for 
the existence of a bachelor and that is 
that no woman has wanted him enough 
to make a real effort to secure him as a 
husband. If you think that I am ex- 
aggerating the ability of the ladies, I 
would point out that one of that sex 
has been successful from time to time 
in overcoming (1) the first man, Adam; 
(2) the wisest man, Solomon; and (3) 
the strongest man, Samson. 

Even though you cannot understand, 
I do nevertheless appreciate deeply the 
encouragement you have given me, and 
the trouble you have taken to present the 
qualifications of the deafened applicant 
to the women readers of the VoLtTa 
Review. I am not entirely discouraged 
even yet. Pope tells us that “There 
swims no goose so gray, but soon or 
late, she finds some honest gander for 
her mate.’’ There appears to me to be 
no good reason why sauce for the goose 
shouldn’t be sauce for the gander even 
in matrimonial affairs. 

But, Dirk, I wouldn’t place too much 
confidence in that button argument. I 
know it appears all right to your inex- 
perienced view, but I believe any bache- 
lor of long standing will assure you that 
it is too weak to stand alone. 

Let us suppose that X, a_ bachelor, 
visits his old friend Y, who is married. 
The visit being informal and X an old 
friend, he finds Mrs. Y sewing buttons 
on Y’s shirt. X then comments laugh- 
ingly on the fact that old bachelors like 
himself cut rather pathetic figures sewing 
buttons on their shirts. Does Mrs. Y 
suggest that X get married and solve the 
problem in that way? ‘Absolutely not! 

“Why, Mr. X,” she cries, “you poor 
man! Bring your shirts over here and 
I will sew the buttons on.” 

And she will, too, while Y’s shirts 
wait. 

Her eighteen-year-old daughter will 
also hasten to offer to fix the buttons 
and even the ten-year-old sister will 
clamor for an opportunity to show how 
well she can sew on buttons. 
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MATRIMONY FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW 


Suppose, Dirk, as a little experiment 
in psychology, you observe carefully the 
next time you are at a party where 
both married men and bachelors are 
present, the difference in the attitude of 
the hostess toward the married men 
and the bachelors. Her manner says as 
plainly as can be: “Of course, my hus- 
band is perfectly well and strong, but, 
then, I might be a widow some day, 
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and it is just as well to be careful. No 
use wasting time on these married men!” 

“Sum never marry,” says Josh Bil- 
lings, “but this is jist az risky. The man 
who stands on the bank shivvering and 
dassent iz more apt tew ketch cold, than 
him who pitches hiz hed fust into the 
river. Marry yung! iz mi motto. If 
enny boddy asks yu whi yu got married, 
tell him yu don’t reccollekt!” 





MATRIMONY FROM AN UNMARRIED GIRL’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


Or An Answer to Mr. De Young 
By B. S———xy 


FEAR that I'll be a little out of place 

in a matrimonial discussion between 

two men armed to the teeth with 
arguments. But something must be said 
by one of the “other side” of this two- 
sided affair, which matrimony, I believe, 
is supposed to be, but which Messrs. 
Ferrall and De Young are a bit over- 
looking. 

This matter, though, would be much 
easier for me to handle if I could only 
make out whether Mr. De Young, in 
his good will and kind concern about 
Mr. Ferrall, is anxious to have him 
happy, “too,” or is just a wee bit envious 
of his protegé’s single blessedness. 

Mr. De Young’s arguments in his last 
article, “A Woman’s Trump Card,” 
should no doubt disarm any more or less 
reasonable or stubborn bachelor, but Mr. 
De Young seems to be entirely over- 
looking the fact that we live now in an 
age of Flappers, “Maggies’”’ and women 
M.P.’s—in short in the twentieth century. 
(What century was it when Mr. De 
Young married? Fifty years ago, I be- 
lieve John A. Ferrall said.) 

No, no, Mr. De Young, you are no 
more qualified to give advice to modern 
bachelors than Mr. Tut-Ankhamen is. 

But there is not a shadow of doubt 
that the incompetent advice of Dirk P. 
De Young has had its effect on his vic- 


tim; and that is, no doubt, what he sees 
and what spurs him on the more. 


My advice to you, Mr. De Young, to 
start a new department in the VoLTa 
REVIEW, was not, as you interpreted it, 
“a sort of advice to the love-lorn col- 
umn.” I named this department “Cupid's 
Net’”—not “Nest’—and the misprint 
rather annoyed me, as it entirely changed 
the meaning of my suggestion; in fact, 
it has no meaning at all that way, because 
you are the last man to whom I would 
entrust such a department. 


But “Cupid’s Net’ — Oh, Mr. De 
Young, you surely do not realize to a 
full extent how beautifully you would fit 
in there! 

You remember Mr. Ferrall’s admitting 
quite recently that “a wife is a good 
deal like a cold: no matter how careful 
a man is, he is apt to get one’’—a thing 
he would never have said before you 
started to spread your net for him. And 
do you remember “A Bachelor’s Solil- 
oquy’? That is also not so much the 
fruit of his brain as of your endeavors. 
All this is proof enough, I believe, of 
your mission in life. 

Not so very long ago I was daring 
enough to approach Mr. Ferrall myself 
(it was not leap-year then), but failed 
utterly. Either the dear innocent thing 
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did not get my hint or was very cautious 
at that time. Yes, my attempts were 
unsuccessful, and I have never since 
made another effort in this field. 

I hope my views on matrimony are 
now clear to anyone who cares to know 
them, but my answer to Mr. De Young 
must be finished with a question: 
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Mr. De Young says that he is the 
philosopher and John A. Ferrall the 
humorist. Could he tell us approxi- 
mately what was, let us say, Socrates— 
that is, supposing he wore a shirt instead 
of his toga, and socks that had to be 
darned? A humorist, of course? 

Glorious Mr. Ferrall! 





ETHAN ALLEN DENNISON---ARCHITECT 


By Laura A. DAVIES 


N the process of cross-questioning 

Mr. Dennison before writing this 

story (which process he took quite 
gracefully, by the way) I asked him to 
tell me something about himself which 
would individualize or set him apart not 
only from all others whose stories I have 
presented, but also from every other man 
in New York City, which is his business 
home. He replied: 

“That is hard to do in a city of six 
million people, but I have recently been 
assured by a friend that my new mus- 
tache, which he calls a misplaced eye- 
brow, at least distinguishes me from 
most of the other commuters, but be this 
as it may, the misplaced eyebrow is in 
danger of being lost, as my good wife 
prefers that I resemble other commuters 
rather than continue to carry the usual 
French adornment, to which I have 
always been somewhat devoted.” 

In imagination, therefore, you may add 
the “French adornment” to the accom- 
panying picture. Then look at Mr. 
Dennison’s full name at the head of this 
page and see if you can harmonize this 
view of him with your preconceived 
idea of his famous namesake, the leader 
of the “Green Mountain Boys.” I 
think this will sufficiently distinguish 
him from other men to make us remem- 
ber him as an individual and _ not 
merely one of our class of Successful 
Deaf People of Today. As far as he 
himself is concerned, he says it never 
occurs to him to include himself in a 
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class suffering from any physical mis- 
fortune. He thinks that if we are to 
call any class unfortunate, it would 
more appropriately be those who have 
to deal with the hard of hearing. 

He is a man who received a good 
start in early life from parents who 
had not only the means but the insight 
to see the. possibilities latent in the boy. 
His father had a successful manufac- 
turing business and gave him an excel- 
lent preliminary education. The logical 
supposition was that he weuld go into 
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the father’s business along with his two 
older brothers. But he showed so much 
interest in artistic work, particularly 
architecture, that he was sent instead 
to Pratt Institute for an incomplete 
course along that line. To make sure 
that he really wanted to follow that 
profession he then went into an archi- 
tect’s office for awhile. He was fortu- 
nate in having as employers two young 
men who were interested in him and 
spared no pains to help him find himself. 

In less than a year it was determined 
that his progress showed sufficient nat- 
ural talent to justify an opportunity for 
free development. So, at the age of 
twenty, he was sent to Paris to study 
in a preparatory school for entrance into 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the greatest 
school of architecture in the world. After 
a strenuous year of preparatory work 
he passed the entrance examinations 
and took up his study in earnest. 

He was in Paris five years, graduating 
from the famous French school in the 
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usual time of four years. On his return 
home, he found a large demand for men 
of his training and ability. He had 
numerous offers of employment from the 
best offices in New York. He spent 
three years in different offices; then 
opened his own. From the day he 
started in business he has never had an 
idle minute. Starting with a practice 
of a few thousand a year his practice 
has already climbed into several million 
annually and he is still a young man, 
being but forty-two. 

The difficulty with his hearing started 
when he was spending his last year in 
Paris and had typhoid fever. By the 
time he was twenty-eight he was obliged 
to use an electrical instrument and has 
continued to use one ever since. His 
ears have grown constantly worse and 
group conversation is now almost im- 
possible. This makes such things as 
directors’ meetings something of a trial. 
However, there are always those who 
are ready to repeat or make things clear, 
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and he always makes it a point to gather 
those around him. 

About his work directly, Mr. Denni- 
son says: 


The work that I am largely engaged in 
is that of building banks and office buildings. 
The architect who. studies at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris is particularly fitted for 
classic architecture. This type of thing gives 
a man of broad vision a greater opportunity 
of expression than is to be had in the building 
of country houses or buildings of a smaller 
type. One naturally feels a pride in those 
buildings which are most observed by the pub- 
lic and it would naturally stand to reason that 
buildings of a public nature, being usually 
situated in thickly populated sections, receive 
the greatest attention. In the building of 
banks there is, perhaps, the greatest opportun- 
ity for the expression of one’s ideas in refined 
and durable material. In buildings of this 
kind cost is less important than in many others 
and the beautifying becomes largely an adver- 
tising expense, which most banks are very 
ready to bear. Moreover, work of this char- 
acter pays better and calls for a_ larger 
organization, and I wish to say that my 
principle of success, in addition to always aim- 
ing high, is to make use of others where I 
find they are capable of doing anything as 
well as I can do it, and to give most of my 
time to the study of those things which I 
find others do with less success. For real 
pleasure, I think perhaps country residential 
work would be my choice; frequently men who 
start this never do anything else; I have al- 
ways had one or two houses a year, and while 
they take more time and are less remunerative, 
there is great interest in work of this char- 
acter. 


From this quotation we can gather a 
number of principles which have gone 
into the success of Mr. Dennison. There 
is specialization along one certain line, 
pride in his work, a high aim, and or- 
ganizing ability, realized and used. The 
following personal experience, which he 
has related, is an example of another 
trait of character which has gone into 
the making of his success. It is his 
persistence which has carried him 
through many tight places where less 
determined men would have given up 
and lost out. 

He was scheduled to meet the Board 
of Directors of a bank in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and left New York by 
train from the Pennsylvania station, 
allowing ample time to arrive at the 
meeting at 2.30. Before starting he was 
particular to ask the railway conductor 
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if he was on the right train for New 
Brunswick and was assured that he was. 
At the end of forty-five minutes he 
found that his train was going through 
New Brunswick at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. On inquiry he found 
that he should have changed between 
New York and New Brunswick to a 
local train and that the train on which 
he was traveling made no stop until it 
reached Trenton, sonte twenty miles 
beyond New Brunswick. On arriving 
at Trenton he telephoned the bank with 
which he had the appointment telling of 
his predicament and saying that a train 
was about to leave Trenton for New 
Brunswick, and if agreeable to the 
directors to await his arrival he would 
be there about a half hour late. He was 
told that this would be agreeable and 
was also told by the railway officials 
that his train would leave in one minute. 
When he was comfortably seated in the 
train. and it wag well under way the 
conductor announced that the next stop 
would be New York. Mr. Dennison 
protested that he had been told that this 
train stopped at New Brunswick. The 
conductor explained that his train had 
been late and had arrived at the station 
just at the time the New Brunswick train 
should have left. The much tried archi- 
tect explained his situation and told the 
conductor that he must get off at New 
Brunswick, but he refused te stop the 
train, saying it might cost him his job. 
But Mr. Dennison was confident that 
the failure to get off would cost him a 
job, so he advised the conductor that if 
he did not stop the train he would jump 
off. He’ also acquainted him with the 
fact that he knew some of the railway 
officials and promised to protect him if 
he had any difficulty over the affair. 
So the train was stopped, the persistent 
builder of banks reached his meeting as 
scheduled, landed his job, and told his 
story to an amused and sympathetic 
group of bank directors. The difficulty 
all arose, of course, from the fact that 
he could not hear the directions shouted 
by the conductors. However, his per- 
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sistence was equal to the occasion and 
won the day. 

Mr. Dennison’s chief interest outside 
his office is, naturally, closely allied 
with his work—namely, art and every- 
thing pertaining to it. He enjoys all the 
art periodicals and the study of art sub- 
jects which he finds so plentifully in his 


European travels. He has no more than 
finished one trip abroad than he begins 
to plan for the next one. He has done 
considerable wood carving and some 
painting in oil and water colors. Though 
he does not claim proficiency in these 
lines, he does find an intense pleasure 
in them, and it is a channel of self- 
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expression which is a source of great 
comfort and entertainment to him. 

He is especially fond of outdoor life 
—hunting, fishing, riding, golf, tennis 
and gardening. Three or four years 
ago he built a beautiful country home 
at Rye, New York, and is much inter- 
ested in the flowers and plants on his 
extensive grounds there. 

He is not one of those born readers 
who are usually desiguated as “book 
worms,” but since his hearing has been 
affected he has made it a point to fa- 
miliarize himself with the classics and 
has done some book collecting. Last 
fall while in a little English town he 
made a find which would thrill any 
book collector’s heart. Among the rare 
volumes he purchased at a low price 
were a complete edition of Fielding, Bos- 
well’s “Johnson,” Chesterfield’s letters, 
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and a four-volume set of John Evelyn’s 
Diary. He is fond of Hinty, Fisk and 
Dickens but finds the greatest pleasure in 
biographical books. In this we see how 
possible it is to substitute pleasures 
which are independent of hearing, and 
that even those which under ordinary 
circumstances would be of second rate 
interest can be made absorbingly fasci- 
nating by developing them. 

Always his one aim in life has been 
to solve those problems placed before 
him to the best of his ability. Whether 
the problem is landing a building job 
or overcoming his lack of hearing, it is 
a problem to be mastered and he is not 
to be stopped by it. He believes that 
any man who makes this his aim can- 
not but succeed, whatever his profession 
or the difficulties which throng his path- 
way. 
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(Continued from Page 192) 


Lexington Avenue) — (a) From the 
Grand Central Station: Take up-town 
Lexington Avenue Local to 68th Street 
‘Station, which’ is at ‘the corner of the 
school grdéunds; or walk: éast on 42nd 
‘Street to Lexington Avenue arid take a 
northbound surface car to’ 68th Street. 
(b) From the Pennsylvania Station: 
“Take an east-bound 34th Street surface 
cat to Lexington Avenue. 


north-bound Lexington Avenue car and 
get off at 68th Street; or take a north- 
bound subway train to Times Square, 
then follow the black line and black ar- 
row on ceiling to shuttle. Take shuttle 
train to.end of line. Then follow black 
line and black arrow to Lexington Ave- 
nue Subway, then north-bound local 


Change to a «train to 68th Street. 





PROGRAM FOR THE 


Monpay, JUNE 30TH 
Morning Session 

9.00 A. M.—Registration. 

10.00 A. M.—Addresses of Welcome. 
Responses. 

11.00 A. M.—Address: “Intelligence 
Testing ;’ Dr. Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education and President of 
the University of the State of New 
York. 

Afternoon Session 

2.00 P. M.—Articulation, Voice and 

Speech. 1. Speech Work in Primary 
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Grades. Demonstration of Work on 
Elementary English Sounds (teacher 
and class .to be announced). 2. Cor- 
rective Speech Work with Older Chil- 
dren. Lecture, and demonstration of a 
method of raising a low-pitched voice 
and lowering a high-pitched voice. Dr. 
Frederick Martin, Director of the Mar- 
tin Institute for Speech Defects, asso- 
ciated with Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music. 

3.00 P. M.—Auricular or Acoustic 
Training. Demonstration and tests with 








om 
_ 
ow 


the Audiometer. Miss Ogwen Jones, 
Wright Oral School. First Year Vocab- 
ulary and Language Work; demonstra- 
tion by Miss Lucile Dibos, St. Joseph’s 
Institution, New York City. 

4.00 to 6.00 P. M.—Informal Tea at 
the Institution. 

8.00 P. M.—President’s Address; Dr. 
Harris Taylor. Business meeting of the 
Association. 

Tuespay, JuLy Ist 
Morning Session 

9.00 A. M.—Primary Arithmetic. 1. 
Demonstration of Kindergarten Work. 
(a) Getting the first number concept. 
(b) Arithmetic as a means of measure- 
ment and comparison; Miss Marion 
Murray, Lexington Avenue School. 

9.30 A. M.—2. Demonstration of Pri- 
mary Arithmetic. (a) Combination of 
group work. (b) The change from the 
concrete to the abstract (new work for 
this class); Miss Mildred Crampton, 
Lexington Avenue School. 

9.00 A. M.—Language. 1. Language 
Drill Story. Demonstration by Miss 
Mabel Kingsley Jones, New York Day 
School for the Deaf. 2. Language Work 
(details to be given later). 

10.00 A. M.—Rhythm Applied to 
Speech. 1. Primary Work. Demonstra- 
tion by Miss Louise E. Cornell, New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
2. Intermediate Work. Demonstration 
by Miss Amelia E. Berry, New York 
Institution. 

11.00 A. M.—Address (speaker to be 
announced ). 

Afternoon Session 

2.00 P. M.—Articulation, Voice and 
Speech. Speech in Primary Grades. 
First Year Work in Elementary English 
Sounds. Demonstration by Mrs. T. F. 
Fox, New York Institution. 2. Correc- 
tive Speech Work with Older Children. 
A Device to Help Children Study Speech 
by Themselves. Demonstration by Dr. 
Edwin L. LaCrosse, Principal, Wright 
Oral School. 

3.00 P. M.—Auricular or Acoustic 
Training. Paper, “Acoustic Training at 
Central Institute, St. Louis.” (Speaker 


-pal, Horace Mann School. 
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to be announced.) Speech Reading. Dem- 
enstration of Primary Work. (Teacher 
to be announced. ) 


4.00 P. M.—Phonetic Notation. 1, 
Northampton Vowel and Consonant 
Charts. 2. Lecture. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2ND 
Morning Session 

9.00 A. M. — Arithmetic, continued. 
Primary Arithmetic. 1. Beginning Sec- 
ond Year. (a) Abstract Combinations. 
(b) Preparation for problem work. (c) 
Beginning Problems. Demonstration by 
Miss Phyllis Freck, Lexington Avenue 
School. 2. Beginning Third Year. (a) 
Accuracy Work. (b) Problem Work. 
(c) Development of the table of two 
times, a subject entirely new to the class. 
Demonstrated by Miss Mary W. Robin- 
son, Lexington Avenue School.  Lan- 
guage. Language Drill Story, continued. 
Demonstration by Miss Mabel Kingsley 
Jones, New York City Day School for 
the Deaf. 

10.00 A. M.—‘“Live Language Work,” 
How to Get It. Ten minute talks, with 
five minutes for questions or discussion. 
Leader, Miss Mabel E. Adams, Princi- 
(a) The 
Primaty Grades, Miss Enfield Joiner, 
Principal, North. Carolina School. (b) 
The Intermediate Grades, Miss J. Evelyn 
Willoughby, Head Teacher of Intermedi- 
ate Grades, Clarke School. (c) The 
Grammar Grades, Miss Lucie M. Lewin- 
son, Principal of Department for the 
Deaf, Virginia School. Rhythm Applied 
to Speech. Demonstrated with 8th 
Grade Pupils by Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, 
Lexington Avenue School. 

11.00 A. M.—Address. 

Afternoon Session 

2.00 P. M.—Articulation, Voice and 
Speech. 1. Speech in Primary Grades. 
Work in Combination. Demonstration 
(teacher to be announced). 2. Corrective 
Speech Work with Older Children. Cor- 


rection of Consonants. Demonstration. 

3.00 P. M.—Auricular or Acoustic 
Training. Lecture, Dr. Charles W. 
Richardson, Washington, D. C. Speech 


Reading. Demonstration of Third Year 
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Work, Miss Mary M. Burke, New York 
Institution. 

4.00 P. M.—Phonetic Notation. Vis- 
ible Speech. Lecture by Mr. Lyman 
Steed, Principal of the Advanced De- 
partment, Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf. 

Tuurspay, JULY 3RD 
Morning Session 

9.00 A. M. — Arithmetic, continued. 
1. The Table of Two Times, continued. 
Team Work Developed. Demonstration 
by Miss Mary W. Robinson, Lexington 
Avenue School. 2. Beginning Seventh 
Year, Third Grade, Public Schools. (a) 
Problem Work. (b) The Development 
of Avoirdupois Weight, a subject en- 
tirely new to this class. Demonstration, 
Miss Gladys Gifford, Lexington Avenue 


School. Language. Language Drill 
Story, continued. Demonstration by 


Miss Mabel Kingsley Jones. 

10.00 A. M.—Language. Demonstra- 
tion (teacher to be announced). Rhythm 
Applied to Speech. Round table for in- 
formal discussion. “Is rhythm work ap- 
plied to speech of sufficient value to 
encroach upon regular classroom exer- 
cises, especially with older pupils? If 
so, what results should be expected ?” 
Leader, Superintendent E. A. Gruver, 
Iowa School for the Deaf. 

11.00 A. M.—Address, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Editor of the New York Times 
and formerly Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the State of New York. 

Afternoon Session 


2.00 P. M.—Articulation, Voice and 
Speech. 1. Speech in Primary Grades. 
Demonstration of exercises for voice 


development, resonance and voice _plac- 
ing ; Misses E. Frances Hancock, Marion 
Murray and Phyllis Freck, Lexington 
Avenue School. 2. Corrective Speech 
Work with Older Children. Correction 
of Vowels. Demonstration. 

3.00 P. M.—Auricular or Acoustic 
Training. Paper: “Results of Eight 
Years of Auricular Work at Rochester,” 
by Principal T. C. Forrester, Rochester 
School for the Deaf. Speech Reading. 
With a group of advanced pupils. Dem- 
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onstration by Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Prin- 
cipal Rhode Island Institute. 

4.00 P. M.—Phonetic Notation. In- 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet, by Dr. 
William Tilley, Columbia University. 

Fripay, JULY 4TH 
Morning Session 

9.00 A. M. — Arithmetic, continued. 
Eighth Year, Fourth Grade, Public 
Schools. (a) Accuracy Work. (b) Prob- 


lems. (c) A new method of teaching 
factors and multiples. Demonstration 
by Mrs. T. F. Driscoll, Lexington Ave- 
nue School. Language. Language Drill 
Story, continued. Demonstration by 


Miss Mabel Kingsley Jones. 
10.00 A. M.—Language 
be announced). The Training of Nor- 
mal Students. A Conference of Super- 

intendents and Principals. 

11.00 A. M.—Address. 

Afternoon Session 

2.00 P. M.—Articulation, Voice and 
Speech. Speech in Primary Grades. 
Voice Placing, Accent and Continuity. 
Demonstration. Corrective Speech Work. 
Raising a low-pitched voice and lowernig 
a high-pitched voice. Demonstration, 
Miss Mary M. Burke, New York Insti- 
tution; Misses Mabel G. Eddy, Mary 
W. Robinson, and Josephine Bennett, 
Lexington Avenue School. 

3.00 P. M.—Auricular or Acoustic 
Training. Round table for discussion. 
(a) What degree of hearing justifies 
auricular training? (b) How much time 
should be devoted daily to this training? 
(c) How can each teacher cooperate in 
the development of hearing? 

4.00 P. M.—Address. 

SATURDAY, JULY 5TH 

9.00 A. M. — Arithmetic, continued. 
General Work for Twelfth Year Class 
(Eighth Grade Public Schools). Dem- 
onstration by Mrs. T. F. Driscoll. Lan- 
guage. Language Drill Story, completed. 
Demonstration by Miss Mabel Kingsley 
Jones. 

10.00 A. M. — Language Work. 
Training of Normal Students. Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals. 

11.00 A. M.—Address. 


(teacher to 








PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


T THE business session of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
l \ ing of Speech to the Deaf, to be held at 904 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, on the evening of June 30, at 8 o’clock, the following amendnients to 


the Constitution of the Association will be offered by the Secretary. 


They are 


presented subject to ARTICLE VIII of the Constitution, which provides that: 


I. No amendment to the Constitution shall be voted upon unless it shall 
have been submitted in writing at the preceding meeting of the Association. 


II. To amend Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of Article II or Article VII or 
Section II of Article VIII of this Constitution the concurrent affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of all the members of the Association, at two successive annual meet- 


ings, shall be required. 


IIl. 


To amend any other article of the Constitution an affirmative vote of 


two-thirds of the members present at any general or special meeting shall be re- 


quired. 


ARTICLE II 


Objects of the Association. 


Because of the difficulty and expense of formally amending the sections of 
Article II, it is suggested that instead of amending them, certain words or 
phrases be inserted in parenthesis, unless there is objection, as follows: 


PRESENT WorDING 
Section IV. To arrange for special 
courses of lectures and discussions upon 
subjects relating to the teaching of 
speech and speech-reading and the use 
of speech by the deaf. 


Section VI. To co-operate with the 
quadrennial conventions of the instruc- 
tors of the deaf. 


SUGGESTED INSERTIONS 
In Article II, Section IV, insert in 
parenthesis the words, “the improve- 
ment of the voice and speech,” after the 
words “speech-reading.” 


In Article II, Section VI, insert in 
parenthesis the word “biennial” after 
the word “quadrennial.” 


ARTICLE III—Mewmbers. 


PRESENT WorDING 
Section I. All persons who are in- 
terested in the teaching of speech to the 
deaf shall be eligible to membership, 
upon such terms and conditions as are 
provided by the By-Laws. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENT 

In Article III, 

words “or speech-reading” 
word “speech.” 


insert 
the 


Section 1, 
after 
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ARTICLE VI—O ffcers. 


PRESENT WorDING 

Section I. The Association — shall 
have as officers a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and. an Auditor, who shall be chosen 
from the membership of the Association 
by the Directors at their annual meet- 
ing, to hold office for one year, and 
thereafter until their successors are 
elected. 


Section IV. The Secretary of the 
Association shall notify every Director 
of all meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and every member of the Associ- 
ation of all meetings of the Association, 
issue all authorized notices to the mem- 
bers, make and keep a true record of 
all meetings of the Association and of 
the Board of Directors, have custody of 
the Constitution, By-Laws, and Cor- 
porate Seal of the Association, act as 
Librarian and Curator, having the keep- 
ing of all books (except books of ac- 
count made by Treasurer), as well as 
of all pamphlets and manuscripts _be- 
longing to the Association. 


Section V. The Treasurer of the 
Association shall have custody of the 
funds of the Association, except the 
Endowment Fund, and shall make col- 
lections and disbursements and_ shall 
keep regular books of account thereof, 
which shall be subject to the examina- 
tion of the President and Directors. 
The Treasurer shall give a bond, which 
shall be approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors, for the faithful performance of 
his duties, and shall annually, and at 
such other times as may be required by 
the Directors, render account to the 
Board of Directors of all his ‘financial 
transactions. 


Section VI. The Auditor of the As- 
sociation shall examine and approve all 
accounts and bills before their payment. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 


In Article VI, Section I, strike out the 
words “and an Auditor.” 


In Article VI, Section IV, amend to 
read as follows: “The Secretary of 
the Association shall make and keep a 
careful record of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and shall have custody of the Con- 
stitution, By-Laws, and Corporate Seal 
of the Association.” 


In Article VI, Section V, strike out 
words “collections and.” 


In Article VI, Section VI, amend to 
read: “The Board of Directors shall ap- 
point an Executive Secretary, who shall 
be, ex-officio, Superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau and editor of the. VorTa 
Review. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Secretary to notify every Di- 
rector of all meetings of the Board of 
Directors and every member of the As- 
sociation of all meetings of the Associ- 
ation; to issue all authorized notices to 
the members, and to act as librarian and 
curator of the Volta Bureau, having the 
keeping of all the books, except books of 
account made by the Treasurer, as well 
as all pamphlets and manuscripts be- 
longing to the Association.” 











© much 


interesting correspondence 
has come to my desk recently! I 
cannot begin to give you all of it, 
but there are some points that I must 
pass along to my readers, even at the 
risk of having the editor curtail my 
space next month. 


First, there is a delightful letter from 
a teacher who has been helped by this 
department and who sends a contribu- 
tion in return. May her tribe increase 
amazingly! For full well do I know 
that space will be found, somehow, for 
any material helpful to teachers. 


My Dear Miss Byrd: 

I wish to congratulate and thank you for 
the very helpful articles you have been print- 
ing in your department. The Votta Review 
has been helpful to me in many ways as the 
teacher of adult pupils in lip-reading, and also 


in teaching young children, but I have not’ 


welcomed anything so warmly as your con- 
tributions from the Florida teachers. I hope 
all teachers of the deaf will be so appreciative 
that they will take the time to reciprocate by 
passing on things which have helped them. 

Speaking of arithmetic .helps, I wish to 
recommend for every teacher’s reading a most 
interesting and valuable manual for teachers, 
“The Teaching of Arithmetic,” by Klapper. 
The book is published by the Appleton people. 
This book is very popular with the teachers of 
hearing pupils in Des Moines and I am sure 
teachers of the deaf will find it most helpful. 

The White arithmetic tablets are another 
thing I like very much. The pupils can work 
the problems and examples in the tablet and it 
makes a pleasing variation from the hekto- 
graph for study hour or home work. Thev 
are using these in the state school at Council 
Bluffs. 

A simple history which my pupils clamor 
jor and clap their hands over is published by 
The Educational Company, Boston, New York 
and Chicago. It is called “Stories of the 
United States for Youngest Readers,” by 
Anna Chase Davis. One would imagine the 
author to have been a teacher of the deaf, 
the language is so simple and attractive. 

The Bolenius and Winston series of readers 
were introduced in the Des Moines city schéols 
this year and my fifth grade children enjoy 
the third reader stories very much. 
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Here is hoping that your department will 
grow in the sort of practical suggestions 
recently published. 

Sincerely, 
MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON, 
Instructor in Des Moines Day School. 


P. S.: In the February number the Florida 
teachers speak of the Northampton sense 
training materials. Do they mean material 
which is made at the Clarke School or mate- 
rial suggested by the Clarke School for be- 
ginning work? 

In answer to Mrs. Henderson’s ques- 
tion about the Northampton sense-train- 
ing materials, the Florida teachers say 
that they mean the set of materials now 
made at Clarke School and offered for 
sale. 

I have wondered, sometimes when 
the mothers and teachers greeted my 
offerings with silence, whether the time 
I spent on the papers was wasted. But 
that was before I heard from the mother 
who wrote the following letter. I will 
quote next month from a later one, so 
that you can see the splendid progress 
she is making with her little girl. Her 
enjoyment in watching the little mind 
unfold makes us feel sorry for all the 
mothers who do nothing to prepare their 
little deaf children for school and for 
life. Not only do they deprive the chil- 
dren of help and understanding com- 
panionship, but—they miss so much 
pleasure ! 

Dear Miss Byrd: 

Mere words cannot express my gratitude 
for your letter and the literature that you sent 
me. They came like light in darkened places. 
I had thought myself rather well informed 
about methods and schools for deaf children, 
but your literature reveals that I am ages 
behind the times. It is a wonderful revelation, 
and I am so thankful that my little girl may 
have such splendid opportunities. 

“The Diary of a Deaf Child’s Mother” is 
my closest friend these days. My little girl 


has already “passed” the easier tests of sight, 
touch, etc, My hardest task is to secure atten- 
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tion. She is so active and mischievous (not 
at all “teachable” as the little boy in the 
diary seems to be) that I can get her to con- 
centrate only for a very few minutes at a 
time, but I will keep on trying. It is so 
fascinating to try out the different tests that 
I'm afraid I want to go too fast and will 
weary her. She is responding splendidly to 
the few tests I have made in John Dutton 
Wright's “Teaching a Deaf Child to Hear 
Language.” 

The special story for this month is also 
in letter form—a letter that grips one 
hard. Read it and see. 

To those of you who have _ heard 
Miss Willoughby’s delightful papers at 
conventions and meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, she needs no introduction. For 
the sake of those who have not, I will 
say that she is head of the Intermediate 
Department at Clarke School. 

ee oe 


Northampton, Mass. 
My Dear Miss Byrd: 

May I introduce myself as one of a 
large sisterhood bound by some solemn 
vow of silence? Just when we took this 
vow, or why, seems uncertain. Did we? 
Or did it take us? It seems vague, but 
curiously impressive, that our sex, noted 
for volubility, should produce in one pro- 
fession, so many Silent Sisters. I am, 
in short, a teacher of the deaf—one who 
subscribes for the Votta Review, who 
reads it, eventually, who regrets that so 
few teachers have articles in it, who 
wonders why they don’t, who says they 
really ought, if they are a bit interested 
in their work, and—who never lifts a 
pen to add one short paragraph to its 
pages! 

That I am breaking away from the 
sisterhood is due to a little boy whose 
story I want to tell you. I shall use 
assumed names, but otherwise the narra- 
tive is a simple statement of facts. They 
need no embellishment, no italics. 

Andy was one of six healthy, happy 
children, a fair-haired, blue eyed, sensi- 
tive little chap with a great love for 
music and a great and worshipful love 
for his mother. He was four in the 
dreadful year of 1918 when “Flu” was 
rampant. The father and mother were 





both ill, there was a tiny baby to be 
cared for, and so Andy was taken to a 
nearby hospital. He recovered and was 
sent home, but there were no father and 
mother to greet him. Can you picture 
that home-coming? Little wonder that 
night after night he sprang up from a 
troubled sleep screaming, “I want my 
mamma! I want my mamma!” 

Of necessity the children were sep- 
arated, some going to relatives and some 
to friends. Andy and his brother a 
year older had the good fortune to be 
taken by Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss, who 
had been warm friends of his mother. 
Here the two little boys found a real 
home, with affection and companionship. 
Music proved a very strong bond be- 
tween Mrs. Prentiss and Andy, who 
had a clear, sweet little voice. He sang 
like a bird, and at six, knew about fifty 
songs. In this friendly home at- 
mosphere he became once more a happy, 
normal boy, learned to call Mr. and Mrs. 
Prentiss “Daddy” and “Mamma,” and 
the next fall was one of the most prom- 
ising “new scholars” in the little country 
school. Here he was again fortunate 
in having an unusually good teacher. 

After just seven weeks in school came 
scarlet fever in its worst form. Six 
weeks of illness too heartbreaking to 
describe; then he was taken to the hos- 
pital with double mastoiditis, with his 
little face partially paralyzed, and to- 
tally deaf. The necessary operations were 
performed, an abscess on the brain 
was removed, and in eight weeks he was 
well enough to go home. Four days at 
home; then one of the wounds opened, 
and he was sent again to the hospital, 
where he soon came down with double 
pneumonia and facial erysipelas. This 
time he was there four weeks, when he 
became practically insane from the suffer- 
ing, the homesickness and the silence. 
Word was sent home that his mind was 
gone, and that he would never be any 
better. Mr. Prentiss went at once to 
get him. Passengers on the train broke 
down and wept openly over the little 
fellow. His adopted mother met them 
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at the station, and those who saw the 
joy in his face when he caught sight of 
her knew that the doctors were wrong, 
blessedly wrong. His mind was not 
gone. For days, however, he hovered 
on the borderland, too terrified even to 
eat his meals with “Daddy” in the 
house; in such mortal fear lest he again 
be taken away from home. Mrs. Pren- 
tiss held him in her arms by the hour, 
and as he clung to her he said over and 
over again, “It’s you and me together 
after this, Mamma! It’s you and me 
together.” He gradually regained a fair 
degree of health, and then in June was 
stricken again with double pneumonia. 
Everyone gave up hope, but once more 
he struggled back to life, and after one 
more operation (for pus in the pleural 
cavity this time) he gained steadily. 

As he recovered, his bed was moved 
out on the porch, a home-made black- 
board was hung near it, and then began 
Mrs. Prentiss’ struggle to teach him. 
Remember, she is a busy farmer’s wife, 
doing all of her own work; and she had 
never before seen a deaf child. 

During the seven short weeks in 
school Andy had learned to read simple 
primer sentences and had begun phonetic 
work. He knew the short sounds of a, 
t, and u, he knew s and hard c, and pos- 
sibly a few others; but a great many 
sounds he hadn’t had at all. 

Mrs. Prentiss first began to build up 
a reading book for him This was a 
blank book with pictures pasted in. The 
first was a picture of a puppy in a cap, 
and about it she wrote such sentences as, 
“It is a dog. The dog is in a cap.” 
Any number of similar lessons followed. 
One day he reached up to a stocking 
hanging on a line, and said, “A nice big 
stocking.” Instantly Mrs. Prentiss turned 
and wrote this on the blackboard, then 
tried to have him read it by sound. 
Knowing only the short sound of i, he 
insisted on pronouncing it that way in 
“nice.” Again and again Mrs. Prentiss 
shook her head and pointed to her eye. 
He evidently understood what she meant, 
but doubted her judgment, saying, “It is 
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“ANDY” 


i, Teacher said so.” Finally he gave in, 
and one more sound was learned. The c 
was equally hard but that, too, he con- 
quered. Ch he got from familiar words 
like chair and cherry. Later when he 
wanted to know a visitor’s name (Chap- 
man), he easily got the first syllable, but 
Mrs. Prentiss, seeing that he didn’t make 
it sound natural, wrote mun over the 
second syllable, and one more little boy 
had learned that for some mysterious 
reason. we spell words one way and pro- 
nounce them another. The word raised 
he worked over an hour. Then, tired 
out, he had a little cry over it, but after 
a nap he woke up and got it. He never 
gives up. 

When September came after that first 
silent summer and that series of illnesses, 
the school question was a problem. Andy 
was still to frail and too nervous to be 
sent away among strangers, but able to 
go to the little country school, to the 
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teacher who had begun work with him 
the year before. She had been interested 
in him and has done'a great deal for 
him. He writes a very good little letter, 
has finished two fourth readers, and is 
doing third grade language work and 
arithmetic. A good showing for two and 
a half years. 

Lip-reading has been the most difficult 
for him. For a long time he fought 
against it, clinging to the belief that he 
was going to hear again. But now he is 
trying hard to get it, and both Mr. and 
Mrs. Prentiss help him to the best of 
their ability. They do not make signs 
to him. They have talked, talked, talked, 
and kept him talking. It has been an 
hour by hour fight to keep him saying 
at all distinctly the short words that he 
used before he was deaf. J saw you is 
lapsing into a saw ya, Do you? into Da 
ya? and the last word of a sentence is 
beginning to trail. It is here that he 
needs right now the help of a trained 
teacher of the deaf. I longed to bring 
him back to school with me, and they 
would gladly have sent him, but an out- 
of-state pupil must pay tuition, and they 
cannot afford it. 

I spent a whole day with the family 
last summer, and an enjoyable one it was. 
Andy showed me his pressed flowers, 
all mounted, and told me where he picked 
them and what their names were, over a 
hundred of them. I visited his “shop”, 
where he was making imitation “Fuller 
brushes” of catkins. The shop itself 
was his idea and a notable achievement, 
being a “lean-to” put up by himself and 
his brother without either help or advice. 
Mrs. Prentiss started to offer some, but 
he declined it, saying cheerfully, “Oh, 
I’ve got some wits to tell me what to 
do!” 

I was also introduced to the one hun- 
dred and forty hens and chickens which 
he had taken the entire care of all sum- 
mer. He rides horseback, he milks, he 
plays checkers, and he still ‘speaks pieces’ 
with the other school children at public 
gatherings. He is, in short, a normal 
little country boy of “nine goin’ on ten”, 
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unusually bright and attractive, with a 
quaint way of putting things all his own. 
I recall only one expression, “Oh, Mam- 
ma, let’s not go in the house! Let’s 
have supper here on the rocks and visit 
with the lake!” 

He is a gallant little soul; and so much 
more might be said! But I realize that 
I mustn’t say it now, lest editor and 
readers unite in wishing me back where 
I came from, among the “Silent Sisters.” 

Very cordially yours, 
J. E. WILLOUGHBY. 


a ee ae 


One cannot comment on a story that, 
as its author truly says, needs no em- 
bellishment. I can only say, with tears 
in my eyes as I write, “Hats off to the 
‘gallant little soul’ and his _ true-blue 
mother !”” And somehow may the oppor- 
tunity come to give that plucky, intelli- 
gent little brain the highest development 
it can attain, for it is of such material 
as this that our country’s best citizens are 
made. 


DENVER CLUB LOSES LEADER 

Miss Ethel M. Clark, daughter of William 
Clark, a Denver pioneer, died Monday morn- 
ing, April 14, after an illness of several months 
at the home of her father. 

Miss Clark was one of the organizers, and 
for two years the president, of the Speech 
Readers’ Club of Denver, and her loss is a 
severe blow to members of the organization. 


ANOTHER LIP-READING SCHOLAR- 


SHIP 
The Whitaker School of Speech Reading 
has announced the gift of a fifth perpetual 
loan scholarship. It is presented by Mrs. S 
B. Pickett, of Denver, also the donor of the 


“Bertha M. Forrest’ memorial scholarship, 
and is to be called the “Adah S. Pickett 
Scholarship.” Miss Whitaker writes: “All 


of these scholarships may be used by anyone 
in the United States who needs one or wants 
it. We are always pleased to have applicants.’ 











friendship is the chief joy of human life.”—David Hume. 


RIENDS of May: 
Somewhere, somewhen, | found 
this little poem which | have kept 
tucked away in my scrap book for a 
number of years. Its words have been 
singing over in my mind of late, and | 
feel impelled to pass them along to you 
that you may enjoy them with me. I 
have just discovered that the author is 
Richard LeGallienne and that the poem 
may be found in “The Little Book of 
Modern Verse.” I am sure you will 
agree with me that the poet was imbued 
with the spirit of Maytime when the 
verses were written. 


MAY IS BUILDING HER HOUSE 
May is building her house. With apple blooms 
She is roofing over the glittering rooms; 
Of the oak and beech hath she builded 

beams, 

And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 

With echoes and dreams 

And singing of streams. 


its 


May is building her house. Of petal and blade, 
Of the roots of the oak, is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover, 
Each small miracle over and over, 

And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


Her windows, the morning and evening star, 
And her rustling doorways, ever ajar 

With the coming and going 

Of fair things blowing, 

The thresholds of the four winds are. 


~ 


May is building her house. From the dust of 
things 

She is making the songs and the flowers and 
the wings; 

From October's tossed and trodden gold 

She is making the young year out of the old; 

Yea: out of winter's flying sleet 

She is making all the summer sweet, 

And the brown leaves spurned of November's 
feet 

She is changing back again to Spring’s. 

With ali the thrill of watching the 
young green grasses and buds bursting 
forth from their brown prisons, and the 
blowing ot blossoms, you would think 
that there couldn’t be room in the heart 
for somberness on these bright May 
mornings, and yet there are fair young 
flowers that try in vain to break forth 
into the sunlight. Alas, like these are 
the letters of souls still shut up in their 
chrysalis of deafness, who have not yet 
reached the warmth of contentment 
nor felt the inspiring showers of happi- 
ness. Such a one is the young girl who 
writes us thus: 


To begin with, I am deaf. Have been for 
about five or six years and I am just about 
all in. I can’t stand being this way very much 
longer, as I am at an age when | must begin 
to take care of myself. I am independent, 
working hard every day. I am happy at my 
work, but go around with a heavy heart. It 
is so hard for me to get along any place and 
my own folks are tired of being patient with 
me. Now I want you to understand right 
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here and now that I am not asking for pity 
but for help. I will be twenty years of age 
this summer and can’t hear a bit. I don’t 
know what I will do if I go on like this much 
longer, because I really can’t stand it. I never 
realized what a big handicap it was to me 
until I heard from Mr. Blank saying that he 
i3 sure that their invention (a hearing instru- 
ment) would be of no help to me. I waited 
with a happy heart for his reply, and now 
here I am writing to you in the hope that 
seme day I shall “sail my own ship.” . . . 
Can you picture all my heart-aches that I must 
endure and the sneers some people hand to me? 
I have spent so much money on doctors that 
I hate the sight of one now. Must I keep on 
this way and let people snub me as_ usual? 
I can’t and won't, but when anyone does that, 
it worries me for days and I hardly have a 
word with anyone. 


Can this little brown bulb ever change 
into a blossoming flower ? 

Is there happiness for such a person, 
young, totally deaf, discouraged? There 
certainly is! Be- 


eo 
Ca) 
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or of breasting the fury of a blizzard 
just for the breathless exhilaration it 
brings. One is earning her living and 
is very active working for the coming 
Canadian Exposition; the other lives at 
home, yet not only leads a troop of 
Girl Scouts who have perfect hearing— 
leads them, please note—but also extends 
her influence to help others, deafened like 
herself, in many untold ways. I wish 
I could take the time to tell you fully 
of the totally deaf boy who is about to 
graduate from a prominent eastern uni- 
versity and who has recently had an 
essay published in the college magazine; 
or of the boy who gets “perfect papers” 
in his correspondence course in art; or 
of the two new members who have just 
joined, and have already caught the 
contagion of the 





side me is a little 


activity and joy- 


book filled with the CAN YOU EARN A DOLLAR IN ousness of the 
names of young TEN MINUTES? others. Do you 
people, boys and A dollar will be given for the best realize what it 
girls, between letter submitted before June Ist, 1924, would mean to 


twenty and thirty 
years of age, all 
members of the 
Correspondence 
Club. Every now 


I Became Deaf. 
contest. Address 


Washington, D. C. 





on My Most Fascinating Hobby Since 
All letters are subject 
to publication that are submitted to this 
your 
Friendly Lady, 1601 35th Street N. W., 


place the girl 
whose letter I have 
quoted among 
these deafened 
companions? One 


letter to .The 








and then a_ Ring 
letter of one of these groups reaches 
me; and what do they tell me? I 
will choose one group alone as an 
illustration. The leader is a young lip- 
reading teacher, busy teaching the un- 
initiated to understand the speech of 
their friends. She also has a summer 
camp, up in the mountains, for deafened 
people only, where they may study and 
frolic together in the forest and by the 
streams. Two more of the girls live in 
California, and to read their descriptions 
of that golden state, you would think 
they lived at the gates of Paradise! 
Both of these girls are earning their 
living, are members of a club for the 
hard of hearing, are vivacious and bub- 
bling over with fun, just as young girls 
should be. Then there are two other 
girls who live in Canada, and they write 
letters that tell of skiing by moonlight, 


need not tell her 
there is much to live for; that deaf ears 
matter little, that doing this or that will 
help her to forget her troubles. Just 
belonging to the club and reading the 
letters of others situated as she is, will 
give her the incentive she needs, will 
show her how to “sail her own ship.” 


It is not these young people alone 
who often feel depressed and down- 
hearted. Some of the busiest grown-ups 
catch that insidious fever, the “blues,” 
as well. As witness, this letter: 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

I, too, have been reading over your corner 
in the VoLtta and wonder if you have room 
enough to add another deaf one, who is sub- 
ject to the bluest kind of blues. Though I 
try to forget them when I am working, as 
soon as I am in the house, the blues are my 
most frequent callers. It is hoping I can help 
drive them away, that I wish to join your 
Correspondence Club. . . I am a_ florist, 
which, by the way, is a delightful work for the 
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deaf. It becomes a school of peace, a blessed 
refuge from the cares and worries that beset 
us. Its only drawback is that you can’t stay 
with it night and day. There are many hours 
in which you find it hard work not to give up 
to the blues. Hoping you will send me 
particulars of your Correspondence Club and 
that it may be the means of making some new 
friends among the deaf, I am going to close. 


It is for just such a person as the 
one who wrote this letter that the Cor- 
respondence Club was founded. We 
have had many who came in to cure 
the “blues,” who have long since for- 
gotten that they ever had them, or to 


whom such a time seems now like a 
distressing dream. We wish to: invite 
all of the Votta Review subscribers 


and their deafened friends who feel a 
need for the Club to join us. If you 
have already found the sunshine of well- 
being, do you not want to help your 
friends to find it also? Then JOIN 
THE CLUB TODAY. 

A new group has been organized in 
the Club for deafened mothers. This is 
a specialized group, where mothers may 
talk over the many problems they have in 
common and become acquainted with 
those whose interests are mainly in their 
children and their homes. Several of 
the mothers who already belonged to 
other groups have joined, but there is 
room for more, so write to the Friendly 
Lady if you would like to join. Read 
what one mother has to say about it: 
My Dear Friendly Lady: 

How kind and thoughtful of you to help us 
hard of hearing mothers. It has been my de- 
sire, since we have no club in N., to come in 
contact with other deafened mothers to learn 
how they manage their family—husband and 
children. I assure’ you I am heartily in favor 
of the group for mothers and feel sure it will 
be a great help as well as pleasure. At present 
I am very much tied at home. My hands are 
full and running over, but my heart is happy. 
With my four children to care for | 
don’t have very much time to write letters but 
will do my best to make my letters interesting 
to others and I assure you I appreciate the 
privilege of being a member of the club, 

The International Correspondence 
Club has not met with the popularity that 
I expected. Perhaps you were all fright- 
ened away when I said I hoped for 
members “who are interested in inter- 
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national affairs and well-informed on 
what is being done for the deaf in their 
own countries.” I didn’t mean to scare 
you away with that. I want anyone who 
is interested in making friends in Eng- 
land, Australia, France and Switzerland 
to join. Wouldn't you like to know 
what kind of hearing instruments they 
use? Wouldn't you like to know if 
they have any organizations for the hard 
of hearing similar to our clubs and 
leagues? Do you know whether or not 
they know anything about lip-reading ? 
Wouldn’t you like to find out that and 
numerous other things of like nature? 
Isn't there a thrill for you in receiving 
a letter with a foreign postage stamp 
in the corner? Then send in your appli- 
cation and become a member. 

A friend of ours in Boston has 
brought up a question which should be 
given our thoughtful consideration. — It 
is in regard to summer practice groups 
in lip-reading. 


I wonder how many clubs for the hard of 
hearing have a summer practice group such as 
we have in the Speech-Readers Guild of Bos- 
ton. Perhaps someone will be interested to 
hear about it. It began with two members, 
bcth business women unable to be at the Guild 
in the day-time, but members of the winter 
evening classes in speech-reading. They were 
afraid that during the summer the little they 
knew of speech-reading would be forgotten, 
sc they planned to meet weekly and practice. 
Later on two others joined them. Then our 
president, Miss Kennedy, suggested that they 
meet at the Guild House and invite all Guild 
members when in town during the summer 
months, to attend and enjoy the practice. Even 
before the winter classes closed, those who 
were willing to do so, chose the evenings when 
they would preside and arranged their pro- 
gram to suit themselves. When members 01 
the clubs for the hard of hearing in other 
states visited Boston, they were invited to 
talk to the group or preside for an evening. 
Everyone seemed glad to help, and wonderfully 
interesting talks were enjoyed from some of 
the best club workers in the United States. 
There was no charge for this practice period, 
but voluntary contributions to pay for the 
electricity consumed were placed in a mite-box. 
The average attendance last summer was 
twenty-one, and the mite-box contributions 
more than paid for the electricity used. One 
very pleasant feature was the tidings from 
vacationists. Cards from the mountains, the 
seashore, from the West and from Europe 
brought pleasant greetings and words of cheer 
to the stay-at-homes and added much pleasure 
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to the practice hour.—Helen E. Rice, Chair- 


man Summer Practice Group. 

If other organizations have established 
summer practice groups we should like 
to hear from them. 

Are you going to the Washington 
conference of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing during the first week of June? If 
you are not a member of the Federation, 
perhaps you do not know of the splendid 
work they are doing. Back of that 
rather ponderous title is a group of 
earnest workers who believe that by 
banding the organizations for the hard 
of hearing together into a firm con- 
solidated federation, more can be accom- 
plished for the cause of those who must 
endure deafness than can be effected by 
each organization separately and alone. 
They are real friends, these people. They 
want to help you found new clubs. They 
want to help you strengthen your local 
league. They want to assist you in ob- 
taining the cooperation of your physi- 
cians, teachers and prominent townsmen, 
who may help to establish you firmly. 
Perhaps above all, they want to elimi- 
nate deafness in time. How? By en- 
couraging research into the causes of 
deafness, by preventing the spread of 
deafness through dangerous diseases, 
by caring for hard of hearing school 
children at an early age while they can 
be spared the hard road we have had to 
travel—by every scientific and sensible 
method that they can conceive. I can’t 
begin to tell you of all they have done, 
are striving for now, and hope to do, 
but if you will write their Field Secre- 
tary, Miss Betty Wright, at the Volta 
Bureau, I know she will gladly tell you 
more fully about it and send you litera- 
ture and circulars. To come back to this 
convention in June. Not only will you 
meet hundreds of hard of hearing people 
there (and among them those most prom- 
inent in the work for the deaf), but you 
will also meet some of the best known 
writers for the Votta Review, and well- 
known teachers of lip-reading, at the tea 
the Volta Bureau is planning. You will 


~ she was the author. 
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have an opportunity to test the best hear- 
ing devices, and to see the exhibits of 
some of the most active clubs and 
leagues. You will have a chance to see 
your nation’s capital, to traverse that 
“city of magnificent distances” and in- 
spect all its wonders of architecture and 
science and history and natural beauty. 
You will be entertained by the Speech- 
Reading Club of Washington, and I as- 
sure you there are no more hospitable 
people on earth than you will find right 
there. They plan a sight-seeing trip 
and perhaps a play to entertain you 
and in numerous ways will make your 
sojourn a happy and memorable one. 
Last, but not least, you will have the 
unusual opportunity of being received 
at the White House by Mrs. Coolidge, 
herself! You mustn’t miss any of it 
for the world. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime ! 

In a recent issue of the Vorta ReE- 
view, I quoted a poem entitled “Today” 
which I credited by mistake to Anna 
May Hulme, under the impression that 
Mrs. Hulme has 
called my attention to the error, but was 
unable to give me the correct name of 
the author. 

All of the other poems which were 
attributed to hard of hearing authors 
were actually written by those so han- 
dicapped, I believe. May I hope for 
still more in the future? Have you 
tried your skill in this direction? 

The Poem published this month is by 
Margaret Marnette. It is called “My 
Pal.” 

I think the pal who goes with me 

Through woods, or walking by the sea, 

Is just the one to make me glad. 


I love him best, and he is just 
My Dad! 


He sings and whistles all day long, 
And cheers us with his laugh and song ; 
He draws me pictures like an “ad”; 
I love him so—he is, you know, 


My Dad! 


He knows the best park for a “spree” 
And has a tale for every tree— 
He’s kind and helpful, gay and sad— 
Oh! very few have pals as true 


As Dad! 
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Not long ago, I published in the 
Friendly Corner, a set of exercises for 
the ear and throat muscles, which were 
claimed to be of help in relieving head 
noises. I asked the readers to let me 
know if they were helped by them. An 
interesting response has come in a recent 
letter. 


You request the readers who follow in- 
structions to let you know how these exercises 
have helped. About five years ago, after being 
hard of hearing for fifteen years, I began 
these exercises. I had never heard of them, 
but the idea came to me that if exercises were 
beneficial to other parts of the body, why not 
te the ears? I then began to imitate yawning, 
and to move my jaw every possible way. About 
a month later, I picked up a newspaper and 
saw an article entitled “Yawning to cure im- 
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paired hearing and diseases of the throat.” 
Although I have tried for five years to cure 
myself by these movements of the jaw and 
ears, I have not succeeded in either restoring 
my hearing or in diminishing the noise in my 
head. I keep up the exercises and still have 
faith that some day I shall regain my hearing, 
but I would not recommend the exercises to 
anyone. . . For years I consulted the 
best specialists and took treatments, but my 
hearing, as well as my eyesight, grew worse 
as the time passed. es 


If you have tried such exercises and 
have been helped or have gained no ben- 
efit by them, will you please tell us about 
it? Your experience may help others. 


Yours very faithfully, 


THE FRIENDLY LADY. 
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—Joe De Yong 


Conpuctep By THE JoB MAN 


ERE are some words of wisdom 
from Mr. Collingwood’s magazine, 
the Rural New Yorker. It came 

to me via The Outlook, from a VoLTA 
Review reader who cut it out of that 
magazine and sent it to me. 


“Some years ago I got tired of working,” 
a contributor to the Rural New Yorker says, 
“and made up my mind that as soon as I was 
able I would stop all work and have a good 
time. So when the time came I sold out my 
farm and started to enjoy life. I am deaf, 
however, and I find that idleness is anything 
but enjoyment for a man with my trouble. I 
have often wished myself back on my hill 
farm with a mortgage over me, so that I 
should be obliged to work, and plan, and put 
my mind on the job, for that is the only thing 
that I know of to give a man satisfaction, 
after he has worked all his life.” 

The Rural’s editor observes wisely: “This 
man got it right, not only for deaf people 
but for those who can hear a pin drop. A 
good, healthy job that will interest the mind, 
and keep it busy, is the best thing that anyone 
can have.” (From the Outlook.) 


The man and the editor might have 
gone one step farther and said “There 
is no such thing as idleness.” Some- 
where I saw it reported that when 
Edward Bok heard it said that he 
had dropped business and was going to 
enjoy a life of ease, he at once replied 
that he had never been so active in his 
life. He went on to say that the im- 
mense business which he had built up 
had entangled him in its details and be- 
come irksome to him, whereas now he 
was able to choose work that pleased 
him and that he could thoroughly enjoy. 

But when you give up work, hoping 
to get more fun out of what has been 
your recreation, beware! You'll find 
that you’ve made your play your work, 
and have lost the pleasure of recreation. 
Man’s mind and body will be occupied 
even if one is at work only in dreaming 
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and the other in rocking a chair. The 
old maxim still holds good. “Don’t give 
up one job unless there’s a better one 
in sight.” And chair-rocking isn’t an 
interesting job. 

However, the decision to retire from 
work is not one that has to be made by 
many people, but I want you to read 
the letter that came with the clipping: 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 
I am sending this clipping thinking it may 
be of interest to the readers of your column. 


It is taken from the current issue of the 
Outlook. 
May I add just a word of my own. It 


seems to me that deaf people too often break 
away entirely from the work they have been 
trained to do during their “hearing years.” 
This is often necessary, but not always. The 
vocation that we have chosen and worked hard 
at for years is naturally the vocation that we 
are most interested in. There may be some 
branch of this work that we can do, even 
though it is not the particular branch that we 
had planned to follow. For instance, a friend 
of mine was training to be a nurse, when par- 
tial deafness overtook her. She decided not 
to desert her calling but to become such an 
unusually competent X-ray specialist that she 
couldn’t help but find a job. A niece of mine 
planned to become a physician, and had taken 
two years’ training in a medical school. When 
she became slightly deaf, she gave un the 
idea of general practice, but is specializing in 
laboratory work. 

So, my appeal is, to stick to your chosen 
vocation until you have exhausted all its pos- 
sibilities, but do not try to do the impossible. 


Wisely said. I’ve often felt that we 
deaf people were prone to attribute to 
deafness “all the ills that flesh is heir to.” 
Always remember that no _ minister, 
doctor, lawyer, banker, merchant, farmer 
or any other tradesman ever got through 
life without at some time, perhaps many 
times, being overwhelmed by the feeling 
that he was in the wrong business. 


I've had letters from quite a number 
of people, telling me that the readers of 
the Day’s Work column would surely 
like to know how the Russian girl was 
doing. You remember her letter printed 
several months ago. Other letters from 
her followed the first. Some were hope- 
ful and some very much discouraged. 
Letters also came from Vortta REvIEW 
readers in response to my request for 
helpful advice. 
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One lady thought the girl should 
secure a position in some household 
and attend evening classes in lip-reading. 
The usual work in lip-reading will hard- 
ly take care of this proposition. The 
girl has been to lip-reading school and 
readily reads the lips of her mother 
who speaks the language she heard be- 
fore she became deaf. It would seem 
as if the method must be a first cousin 
to that employed for the congenitally 
deaf child, who never can hear the lan- 
guage he must speak and learn to read 
on the lips. Possibly a teacher who 
spoke both Russian and English might 
conquer that difficulty, but here’s one 
difficulty which makes the other seem 
small in comparison—house-work is our 
friend’s pet aversion. 

Another lady sends a suggestion emi- 
nenily practical. From a man’s point 
of view it seems equally lacking in 
intellectual stimulus, but perhaps men 
don’t know. 

This lady says: 

“If she has any hearing at all, she might 
learn English enough with the use of a hear- 
ing device. (It was my error in not saying 
that instruments don’t help her—Job Man.) It 
seems to me if she lives in New York or other 
large city, one of the most promising occupa- 
tions is to learn the art of the Beauty Parlor. 
That needs no conversation, and one with deft 
fingers can soon master it—and the pay is 
good. There is always a chance to accumulate 
a few clients and then start to be your own 
boss. It is also an all-year-round occupation. 
But the first difficulty is getting instruction. 
In New York Miss Samuelson might help her 
solve the problem. I remember how the prin- 
cipal for the Public School for the Deaf took 
great trouble to place her graduates. Of 
course they were young, but I know she 
placed two in Fifth Avenue Beauty Shops— 
so I feel if the Russian girl had a chance, 
she would make a success of it. 

The Job Man is getting into deep 
water. As his name implies, he’s not in 
the Beauty line. The supreme wisdom 
of lady readers must decide as to this 
occupation. From perusal of the comic 
papers I’d always supposed that seduc- 
tive, flattering conversation was a large 
part of the stock in trade of these insti- 
tutions. I might as well admit it—I’m 
only a man. 








The Russian girl, herself, can see this 
as she’s an enthusiastic reader of the 
Votta and one of Mr. Ferrall’s ardent 
admirers, I believe. To set your minds 
at rest—she’s not in want: In a later 
letter she told me that she had taken up 
a course in millinery at a local technical 
school, and that she was far ahead of her 
class and that she hoped for work in a 
hat factory. 

Several letters were received from her 
and I asked the advice of the New York 
League and in the end was able to in- 
terest a governmental agency in her home 
town. I quote from her last letter: 


“T started work at that hat factory I told 
you of, but ill luck is still with me. I worked 
regularly the first three days only, now I 
work from three to four hours a day about 
three days a week. There was some money 
in my pay envelope! A _ real possibility to 
earn a living! Well, dear Job Man, I feel 
that I bother you altogether too much, but | 
hardly think I'll refrain from writing you 
again, if need be.” 


She hasn’t written, so here’s hoping 
that the three days a week have grown 
to six. The local agency of which I 
spoke, wrote me that she. was not in 
want but they would try to place her in 
some more congenial occupation. 

Women with bad ears as well as 
those with good ones, seem to find a 
good many occupations that afford pin- 
money if they do not attain the dignity 
of real “jobs.” Here’s one, for instance: 


To the Job Man, 

VoLtta REVIEW, 
Dear Sir: 

In the January number of the Vorta ReE- 
view, under “The Day’s Work,” you ask hard 
of hearing people how to earn a living or 
part of a living and I thought I would tell 
you of a little experience I had with earning 
“pin money,” and which is so fascinating and 
satisfactory all around for me. 

It is coloring all kinds of greeting cards 
and putting them in exchanges or selling them 
to friends. For several years now I have done 
this and I feel sure others can do it. This 
Christmas I showed five different friends how 
to color cards, and we planned to have eve- 
nings of painting together and many happy 
hours were spent this way. 

I am planning on showing a little deaf boy 
how to paint. He is a mute, and it is so hard 
for the home folks to keep him interested. In 
learning to paint he will have a_ pleasing 
pastime and make money selling them. As 
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these cards are hard to find in stores, J will 
send the address of a firm that deals entirely 
in cards, folders, tallys, etc., just for painting 
(I am in no way connected with the firm, nor 
dc they know of my plan in writing this, so 
it is not an advertising scheme after all). 
It is The Little Art Shop, 1481 U St. N. W.,, 
Washington, D. C. They publish a circular, 
telling how to paint cards and how to earn 
money doing this. There are Easter, Valen- 
tine’s, Mother’s Day cards, as well as those 
for Birthdays, Christmas and New Year. I 
painted over two hundred at Christmas time 
to send to friends—I didn’t attempt to sell 
them as I was too busy with work for our 
League for the Hard of Hearing here. I 


trust this will be of some benefit to other 
hard of hearing people. 
From personal experience the Job 


Man can testify to the success of this 
work, and the reliability of The Little 
Art Shop. Last Christmas he bought 
a dozen of these cards from a friend, 
obtaining her materials at the same place. 
The cards were so much prettier than the 
general run that he wished he could 
have found more of them. One lady 
whom I know, not only colors cards but 
last Christmas with a few strokes of her 
color brush she converted some 25 cent 
calendars into ones that department 
stores gladly paid $1.50 for. Her 
Christmas profits ran into several hun- 
dred dollars. I’m not saying, of course, 
that the artistic sense that accomplished 
this is within everybody but, as our 
correspondent says, ‘most anybody can 
get pleasure and some pin money in 
coloring cards. 

Here’s a letter from another lady who 
tells us of her own occupation as well 
as that of one of her friends: 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

Your column in the Votta Review is very 
interesting. I always turn to it, knowing that 
you will have something new and fresh to 
offer. Tonsilitis, colds, and catarrh caused 
my deafness, and an aurist who put medicine 
in my “good” ear just about finished what 
hearing I had. But thanks to the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing and the good 
people I came in touch with there, my deafness 
has been an asset, never a handicap. 

I found that deaf people really could do 
various things. Filing is an easy form of office 
work and a good, reliable file clerk can com- 
mand a good salary, even though hard of 
hearing. Chocolate dipping is another pro- 
fession or rather trade that does not bar one. 
Good dippers sometimes make as high as thirty 
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dollars a week and the work is very fascinat- 
ing. 

Giving piano lessons is what I am doing at 
present and I find this work more congenial 
than either of the other two lines. Of course, 
I had already been educated in music. I deal 
with only one person at a time in this capacity 
and am thrown with mostly women and girls, 
who, I have found, speak more distinctly than 
the sterner sex. 

I came to X the first day of November 
—just two and a half months ago—and have 
worked up a class of pupils solely by my own 
efforts and without friends or even a diploma 
to help me. I solicit three half days a week, 
taking the streets as they come. If people 
question me as to the amount of musical train- 
ing I have had, I tell them frankly. I under- 
stand that many of the teachers here do not 
take “beginners,” so I am making rather a 
specialty of that. Also in place of the usual 
thirty minute lesson, I give forty-five or in 
some cases a full hour. I also go to the 
home and do not charge car-fare. All this 
for seventy-five cents. If the city knew what 
a thoroughly interested, conscientious teacher 
could be had for all that, no doubt I’d have 
more pupils than I could handle. However, 
one parent has already secured for me about 
half of my class. And other parents from 
time to time, will do as much, I am sure. It 
is only a question of time, I am certain, until 
I shall have all the “scholars” I can manage. 
And this in a town where schools of music 
are almost as thick as pebbles on a beach. 

A friend of mine plants bulbs and sells the 
flewers to a city florist. She is almost totally 
deaf. 





This letter somewhat startled the Job 
Man, and he wrote to the lady to find 
out how deaf she was and what her 
musical education had been. In_ her 
reply she said: 


“I do not have any trouble hearing music. 
In fact, I can understand most people if they 
speak distinctly and are not too far away. As 
tc instruction in music, I lacked just a few 
months of graduating from one of the leading 
Conservatories of Music. But the fact that 
I have no diploma prevents my getting a 
position in any school.” 


This is a mighty optimistic spirit and 
it seems a fine thing to make use of the 
expensive musical education. In my own 
experience in growing deaf, I remember 
that I heard and enjoyed music without 
artificial aid long after conversation had 
ceased to interest. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the teaching of music is 
hardly one of the professions to be ad- 
vocated for one really handicapped by 
deafness. Certainly I should not recom- 
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mend paying for lessons with a career 
as a teacher as the object in view. 

This letter, however, suggests a sub- 
ject that has long been lying dormant 
in my mind, because this writer is not 
alone in her feeling that she has suffered 
from medical treatment. Correspondent 
after correspondent has referred to the 
treatment of some doctor as giving the 
“coup de grace” to what little hearing 
remained. 

Of course, a question is raised that 
can never be definitely answered. It’s 
impossible to tell whether the hearing 
would have gone anyway or the loss was 
really due to the treatment. But know- 
ing how seldom ear trouble, once started, 
can be arrested, it behooves us to be fair 
to the doctor. And here is the question 
I want to bring home to you. How 
much thought do you give to the selec- 
tion of the doctor to whom you will 
intrust the care of that very delicate 
organism that produces hearing? Do 
you give the matter as serious considera- 
tion as you do the selection of your 
spring suit or hat? I have met many 
who did not. It is of vital importance 
as soon as the slightest defect in hearing 
is noticed to have a thorough examination 
by a good doctor who makes a specialty 
of the ears and throat. I really should 
go a step farther and say that it is the 
obligation of every parent to know the 
condition of his child’s nose, throat and 
ears. But in the present instance I am 
probably speaking to people upon whom 
the misfortune has already fallen. I 
ras simply appalled by what I heard 
when standing in the booth devoted to 
ear trouble at a recent health show in a 
large city. Person after person, quite 
deaf, and asking for information about 
speech-reading and hearing instruments, 
admitted that they had never been to a 
doctor to have their ears examined. 
Many of them were well dressed. They 
had all paid fifty cents for admission 
to the show, but that’s neither here nor 
there. Even granting that they weren't 
well off, there is no one too poor at the 
present time to have a proper examina- 
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tion of the throat and nose. We can all 
be thankful for the free aural clinics. 

I wish I could say that all were sure 
to have their hearing helped by the 
doctor. We who know from experience 
how seldom deafness, once under way, 
can be arrested, would shake our heads 
at that. But some can be helped; in 
some cases the deafness can be retarded. 
And one and all are better able to shape 
their lives from having an exact knowl- 
edge of what the chances of their diffi- 
culty are. 

There’s another class that is also often 
met with. ‘There are many who will tell 
you that they have spent untold sums 
among the best doctors without benefit. 
Analyze these cases and you will find 
that many of them have, it is true, 
wasted a good deal of money among 
doctors of no particular reputation (and 
that often not very good) but that a 
thorough examination by a physician of 
standing has never been made. I know 
the difficulty under which we laymen 
labor, in separating the competent from 
the incompetent doctors. A_ reliable 
family doctor is, as a rule, a safe man 
to ask for direction to a specialist of 
standing. If you live in a city in which 
there is a League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, its officers could probably help you. 
They might not want to choose for you 
among the many good otologists who are 
friends of their organization, but they'll 
undoubtedly give you a list of good ones 
from which you .can choose, possibly 
an officer might tell you the doctor to 
whom she, herself, went. 

Of course the letters which I have 
received haven’t all been so pessimistic. 
There have been others who spoke of 
their doctors in the highest terms, not 
always because of physical help that has 
been given but because the physician 
belonged to that new school of otologists. 
These men, when they couldn’t help the 
patients, told them so frankly and then 
began to set up sign-posts marking the 
road to the happy, useful life that was 
still open. We should thank God for 
these, and it is to be hoped that all of 


you may gain the mental comfort that 
will come from taking your ear troubles 
to such a one. 

Are you getting anything from the 
Day’s Work department? If you are, 
reciprocate; try to help the other fellow. 
If you’re not, remembéer—‘“It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Write to The Job Man. 


YOUR CHILD’S HEALTH 


Are your children fretful and nervous, or 
cheerful and energetic? Are they resistant 
to disease, or do they “catch everything that 
comes along?” Are they gaining in weight 
each. month? What do you know about the 


lighting, heating, and sanitation of your 
school building? These and many other 
pertinent questions are discussed in the 


Child Health Program for Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Women’s Clubs just issued 
in bulletin form by the Department of the 
Interior through the Bureau of Education. 

All women are potential mothers, the 
authors of the bulletin declare, and to all 
women they fling the challenge—“What are 
you doing to bring health, strength, and 
joy to every child in your community?” 

If children are to grow and thrive, the 
essentials for health and growth must be 
provided and parents and children must 
be taught how to make use of these essen- 
tials. Close cooperation is urged between 
parents and teachers in forming health 
habits in children and in furnishing the 
proper nutrition at home and for the school 
lunch. Adequate recreation for teachers and 
pupils, health campaigns, and methods of 
awakening public opinion and_ interesting 
public officials are discussed. 

A bibliography of useful reference books 
on the subject is included in the bulletin. 


STOLEN FROM “VOLTS” 


In a conversation with Votts, Miss Eliza- 
beth Brand of Toledo recited the Nor- 
wegian school boy’s essay on the frog. She 
said it had amused the Toledo class, and I 
can vouch for the fact that it is good speech- 
reading practice almost! 

What a wonderful bird the frog are, 

When he stand he sit, almost; 

When he hop, he fly, almost; 

He ain’t got no sense, hardly; 

He ain’t got no tail, hardly, either; 

When he sit, he sit on what he ain't got, 
almost. 


MENTION THE VOLTA REVIEW 


In writing to advertisers, please always 
mention the Votta Review. Interesting new 
advertisements appear this month on pages 
D2, 3, aaa L 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN PORTUGAL 


By Jonn Dutton WRIGHT 


HILE in Madrid I made a trip to 

Portugal and had an opportunity 

of visiting two of the three 
schools for the deaf of that country. 
Although these Portuguese schools do 
not, strictly, come within the title of 
these papers, I will include a brief ac- 
count of what I saw of them. 

For the second time in my life I be- 
came a millionaire as I crossed the 
frontier from Spain into Portugal. The 
unit of value in Portuguese money is the 
reis, though it is so small that transac- 
tions are made in milreis, that is a 
thousand reis, or “escudos” as they are 
commonly called in Portugal. 

Owing to the extreme depreciation of 
the Portuguese coinage at the time of 
my visit, the possession of a hundred 
American dollars made me worth one 
million, two hundred and fifty thousand 
reis. I was not really quite as rich as 
it sounds, however, for to ride up two 
floors in the elevator at the railway sta- 
tion cost four hundred reis, and other 
things were in proportion. 

Two of the school§ of Portugal are 
located in Lisbon and the third in 
Oporto. The Lisbon schools, though 
one is located in the city and the other 
in a suburb, are really one and under 
the same general management. The offi- 
cial title is Instituto Jacob Rodriguez 
Pereira, and the section for boys is 
housed in the Casa Pia, or orphanage, in 
Belem, a few minutes out of the city. 

Some of the buildings that compose 
the Casa Pia are among the finest Gothic 
structures in the world, and are both 
beautiful and magnificent. The vast 
church is especially wonderful, and the 
cloisters of the former convent are un- 
surpassed for the wealth and gorgeous- 
ness of their carving. It was originally 
built. as a seamen’s home, and Vasco de 
Gama spent the last night there before 
sailing on his memorable voyage of dis- 
covery. 
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The portion occupied by the school 
for deaf and blind boys is in the rear, 
and is more modern and very plain, but 
the quarters are much better than many 
others I have found in Europe, and the 
organization is excellent, while the 
equipment of the shops is remarkably 
good. 

Both this section for boys and that 
for girls, which is located in Lisbon 
proper, are under the nominal direction 
of the head of the Casa Pia, Sr. Antonio 
Aurelio de Costa Ferreira, but I imagine 
his hands are quite full with the other 
activities of the great institution and the 
Principals of the two sections have 
things pretty much their own way. 

The Head Teacher, or Principal, of 
the boy’s school is Sr. Cruz Felipe, a 
well educated young man who received 
a course of training in the National In- 
stitution of Paris. He has been there 
at the Casa Pia for fourteen years and 
seemed to have the welfare of the boys 
very much at heart. He impressed me 
as intelligent, energetic and progressive, 
and the prospects of the school ought 
to be bright under his supervision. 

Sr. Felipe and three young women 
composed the teaching staff,» when I 
was there, for the sixty-six boys, which 
seemed a little scanty. There were 
other instructors in the shops for 
carpentry, cabinet making, iron working 
(including the use of machine tools, 
where the equipment was _ especially 
fine), shoe making, lock making, tin- 
smithing, and painting. In another 
building there was a_ well-appointed 
studio for design and drawing and work 
in colors. Another building was fitted 
up as a gymnasium for the entire or- 
phanage and the deaf and blind boys 
were to share in that. 

Some of the pupils were boarders, 
some “semi-boarders,” that is, they have 
their lunch and dinner at the school, and 
some were day pupils. They are not 
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supposed to be admitted before the age 
of eleven, which is much too late, but I 
saw some that I am sure were less than 
eleven. 

One cannot expect the highest schol- 
astic results on the part of the pupils 
when all the class room work for sixty- 
six boys ranging in age from ten to 
eighteen, must be done in a morning 
session only by the Director and three 
teachers. But, considering these limita- 
tions, I thought the attainments of the 
boys excellent. 

Although I have no Portuguese, Sr. 
Felipe speaks both Spanish and French, 
and we found little difficulty in com- 
municating with each other. 

Portugal is at present in a very dis- 
turbed state, and it is difficult to get 
adequate financial support for the school, 
but if political matters improve and Sr. 
Felipe has his health and strength | 
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look for excellent progress there in the 
years to come. 


The section for girls of the institution 
is located in the Travessa de Santa Qui- 
teria, in Lisbon city. The Head Teach- 
er was Srta. Maria Carlotta de Castro 
teacher of sewing and drawing. 


There were twenty-three girls of 
widely varying ages. The quarters are 
not very good and the equipment was 
meager. The place was neat and clean, 
and the. girls seemed happy, but from 
an educational standpoint the situation 
was rather pitiful. 


This was one of the few instances 
where the girls’ school did not seem as 
efficient and. well conducted as that for 
the boys. Perhaps it was because it 
was not in the hands of nuns, who seem 
to have a great devotion and _ patience 
for this work. 


HEAD NOISES AND IMAGINATION 


By H. W. CoL_incwoop 


HAVE long felt that we folks who 

live in the Silence should encourage 

every discussion of our handicap. 
That seems to me to be the best way to 
get down to fundamental facts. If left 
to ourselves without such discussion, we 
lose a good deal of the small talk which 
with others gives such aid in analysing 
a trouble and finding a remedy. I have 
had many letters of late which have 
given me much thought and helped me 
to understand something which I had 
not fully considered before. 

In one case, a woman who has acted 
as ears and interpreter for her father, 
who is very deaf, gives me rather a new 
idea of the life which such persons 
might lead. For instance, she tells me 
of the joy which comes into her life 
when, as she goes to the telephone for 
some pleasant conversation, her father 
proceeds to file a saw or pound with his 
hammer, not knowing what he is upset- 
ting, in the way of sound. It has given 


of those who live with 
Silence trying to keep 
step with those who are all there. I 
want to discuss this a little later but 
here comes another matter which inter- 
ests me greatly and | think it well worth 
our attention. 


me a new view 
one foot in the 


I note that Mr. Collingwood is inclined to 
think that head noises are largely imaginary. 
It is statements like this that it is hard to 
have any patience with. It only proves that 
Mr. Collingwood belongs to one of two types; 
the person whose hearing, though impaired, 
has not head noises, or that he is totally deaf, 
so that head noises do not make themselves 
felt. There are two types of hard of hearing 
persons who may have head noises. The 
phlegmatic type to a large extent is able to 
cisregard such noises; the nervous, high strung 
type finds the head noises almost impossible 
to bear. In a large city where many sounds 
and sights enter the field of consciousness, 
one is less aware of the noises in ears and 
head. But in a small town (such as I live in) 
where extreme quietude is the rule and little 
to distract the eyes, these whirring noises, 
that only sleep brings oblivion to, are, indeed, 
nerve racking. No reliable otologist ever 
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states that head noises are imaginary; so why 


should Mr. Collingwood do so? 


Mes. J. Hi. G. 


In reply to this last question I must 
say that I do not know of any reliable 
otologist who himself suffers from these 
head noises. The must sympathetic 
dentist I ever met wore a_ well-fitting 
plate and was thus qualified to discuss 
teeth from the ground up, if I may put 
it that way. There may possibly be 
otologists who enjoy the daily serenade 
of the Anvil Chorus which goes on 
somewhere inside the head. The opinion 
of one of them would be worth consider- 
ing but I should think that unless he 
did enjoy this chorus in person, he could 
rarely give us anything nore than a nice 
theory. It seems to me that those of us 
who suffer from these noises are well 
able to try and analyse them. Personally, 
I can hear my own voice as I talk and 
that is about all. It is not always the 
most cheerful companion but it is the 
best I have and I make the most of it. 
I spend my working days in New York 
and my nights and holidays on a rather 
lonely farm, so that I am able to judge 
the effect of location. I suppose | 
would range naturally as a rather nerv- 
ous person but for years I have endeav- 
ored to acquire a sort of philosophy of 
life and to take things as good naturedly 
as possible. You would think that 
ought to give me a rather wide experi- 
ence and view of the subject and I 
cannot fully agree with Mrs. G. in her 
rather positive conclusion. I note that 
so long as I can keep my mind free 
and in rather a happy frame, the head 
noises do not greatly trouble me. They 
sink to a sort of dull roaring not entirely 
unpleasant at times. By absolutely re- 
fusing to think of them they seem to be 
driven out entirely. However, when at 
rare intervals I become deeply depressed 
or when I really begin to think about 
the handicap, I get a dose of the roaring 
and shouting which ‘I will back in con- 
test with anything the world can offer. 
I tried to explain this in “Adventures in 
Silence” and I am positive that in my 
own case the severity of these noises 
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depends largely upon mental condition. 
It is true in times of severe fatigue, the 
coming of a cold or a digestive trouble 
or some other upset of the body, the 
noises dance a regular “Virginia Reel” 
or seem to, in my ears. No, I can hardly 
say that, for the roaring does not seem 
to be in the ears but rather in the brain 
or at least somewhere inside the head. 

As to the difference in the intensity 
as between the city and the country, 
my experience is not the same as Mrs. 
G.’s. I have had some of the worst of 
these concerts in the City after some 
business struggle or disappointment. As 
for the country, well, I am writing this 
on Sunday evening at my farm. There 
may be quieter places in the world than 
a Jersey farm among the hills on a 
drowsy day in early March, but somehow 
I have never found one. As fhe day 
departed, one of those unaccountable 
depressions fell over me and I could 
hardly shake it off, and as is usual at 
such times, the Anvil Chorus inside my 
head started up in full power. Now in 
June I could walk over the hills and 
forget it as I looked at the apple trees, 
but try going through the dark, sticking 
in the mud and slush! It would only 
intensify it. As it was, I listened to 
the noise, remembering all my debts, 
all my unfulfilled duties and all my years 
while the shouting and roaring inside 
my head continued. Then of a sudden 
I felt a little hand on my arm. The 
baby had come to say “Good-night.” 
She said it, but of course I did not hear. 
She climbed on my knee, took the best 
pen out of my hand and nearly ruined 
it by making “hen scratches” on my 
paper. Then she gave me a great hug 
and danced merrily off for that wonder- 
iul voyage out over the water to Dream- 
land, and to my astonishment the noises 
ceased. There was only that dim, low 
muttering left. The baby, though unable 
to make me. hear, had brought me peace 
and somehow a great faith which drove 
the sounds away, and so I still hold my 
opinion in spite of what the otologists 
say, that at least some of these head 
noises are imaginary. 








CORRECTIONS 


Mr. McAloney, of the Colorado 
School for the Deaf, has kindly called 
our attention to an error in the article 
on compulsory education of the deaf 
which appeared in our January number. 
Our chart stated that the state of Colo- 
rado had no compulsory education law 
applicable to the deaf. This informa- 
tion was given to the Volta Bureau by 
the Colorado State Department of Edu- 
cation, but was, we regret to find, erro- 
neous. The state compulsory law that 
relates to the deaf, sent to us by Mr. 
McAloney, follows: 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN 
An Act 
To Provide for the Compulsory Education of 
Children” Who Are Deaf or Blind and Pro- 
viding Penalties for Violation Thereof. 
ScHooL ATTENDANCE COMPULSORY 
EXEMPTIONS 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That every parent, guardian or 
other person, residing in the State of Colo- 
rado, having the custody, control, care or su- 
pervision of any deaf or blind child between 
the ages of six and sixteen years, inclusive, 
shall cause said child to attend some public or 
private school, in this state, wherein deaf or 
blind children are taught, instructed and edu- 
cated, for the full school term each year, un- 
til such child shall reach the age of seventeen 
years; provided, however, that this act shall 
not apply to any child who is taught in its 
home by an instructor competent and quali- 
fied to give instruction to the deaf or the 
blind; nor to any deaf or blind child who is 
successfully pursuing the course of study in 
some reputable public or private school for 
normal children; nor to any child who is reg- 
ularly enrolled as a pupil in a reputable school, 
either for the deaf or the blind or for nor- 
mal children, outside the State of Colorado; 
nor to any deaf or blind child whom the 
health officer having jurisdiction over the resi- 
dence of the parent, guardian, or person hav- 
ing custody and control of such child, shall 
certify is not in proper mental or physical 
condition to be sent to any such school as 
above provided. 

PENALTY 

Section 2. Any parent, or guardian or per- 
son having control or custody of such child, 
who fails to comply with the provisions of 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a _ mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction in any court of 
competent jurisdiction shall be fined in any 
sum not less than ten or more than fifty 
dollars and costs of the prosecution. 


EXEMPTION FROM LIABILITY 
Section 3. No person shall be held liable 
under this act, if it can be satisfactorily 
shown to the court that at the time of the 
proceeding such deaf or blind child had been 
denied admission to such school or schools in 
this state as provide instruction and education 
for the deaf or the blind. 
VIOLATION A MISDEMEANOR 
Section 4. Whenever the provisions of this 
act are violated the case shall be prosecuted 
in the same manner as other cases of mis- 
demeanor are prosecuted. 
EMERGENCY CLAUSE 
Section 5. In the opinion of the General 
Assembly an emergency exists; therefore, this 
act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. 
Approved: February 28, 1919. 





MINNESOTA 

In the January Votta Review, the 
State of Minnesota was wrongly listed 
among those which did not require the 
education of deaf children. The im- 
proper listing was due to erroneous 
information furnished the Volta Bureau 
by the Minnesota State Board of Edu- 
cation. Mr. William Hodson, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, kindly called 
attention to the mistake, and we gladly 
publish the Minnesota law now in force. 


4150. As amended by Chapter 346, Laws 
1917—Certain Children Required to Attend— 
Every parent, guardian or other person having 
control of any normal child between eight and 
twenty years of age, too deaf or too dumb or 
defective of speech to be materially benefited 
by the methods of instruction in vogue in the 
public schools, shall be required to send such 
child or youth to the school for the deaf at 
the city of Faribault, Minnesota, during the 
scholastic year of that school. Such child or 
youth shall attend such school, year after year, 
until discharged by the Superintendent upon 
approval of the State Board of Control. 

Excusing Attendance—Such board may ex- 
cuse attendance when satisfied : 

1. That the child is in such bodily or mental 
condition as to prevent his attendance at school 
or application to study for the period required. 

2. That he is afflicted with contagious or 
offensive disease or possesses such habits as 
to render his presence a menace to the health 
or morals of other pupils, or for any reason 
deemed good and sufficient by the superin- 
tendent with the approval of the State Board 
of Control. 

3. That the child is efficiently taught for 
the scholastic year in a private or other school, 
or by a private tutor, the branches taught in 
the public schools so far as possible. 
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AIMS AND IDEALS 


From The Utah Eagle 


EARS ago some wise old guy told 
us that if we would go very far 
along in this old world of ours, 
we must hitch our wagon to a star, and 
pull, pull, pull. A few days ago some 
other fellow said at St. Augustine that 
we were ten years ahead of the game; 
that our aims and ideals were safe, sane 
and sensible; that he admired us and all 
that, but— 
In speaking of the Conference of 
Superintendents at St. Augustine, Supt. 
McManaway, of Virginia, says: 


The Committee on Resolutions, composed of 
Supts. Driggs (chairman), °McManaway, and 
Forrester, presented for consideration a Plat- 
form of Principles, each plank of which cov- 
ered some essential phase of school work for 
the deaf. It was an attempt to formulate in 
brief, concrete form, a statement of the ideals 
toward which we all may work with the hope 
of ‘ultimate attainment. In presenting the 
platform, the statement was made that the 
committee recognized the fact that no school 
in America perhaps came up in every respect 
to the ideals outlined, but that the committee 
felt that it was worth while to have such an 
ideal of procedure upon which we could all 
agree and toward which we could all work. 
There were some planks in the platform upon 
which it would have been perhaps impossible 
to secure a unanimous vote; some of these 
it might have been necessary to modify before 
a unanimous vote could have been secured. 
It is a matter of regret that on account of the 
lateness of the hour no final action was taken 
before the conference adjourned. There was 
not sufficient time even for full discussion 
upon the points where there was_ evidently 
some difference of opinion, but ultimately the 
wisdom of the conference will lead it to adopt 
some such platform of principles. There was 
too much of value in the ideal for it to be 
passed by without further discussion and an 
attempt to formulate a platform that may be 
adopted without opposition. A great many of 
those present were so favorably impressed with 
this statement which was submitted that they 
requested that copies be sent them personally 
by the chairman of the committee. Though 
the platform was not adopted by the confer- 
ence, its influence will be widely felt in schools 
for the deaf. Its statement of principles is so 
reasonable and so sane that an immediate ap- 
peal will be made not only to the thoughtful 
superintendent, but to teachers and the profes- 
sion as a whole; that inevitably practices 
throughout this country will tend to conform 
to the ideals set forth. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. That teaching is a profession that 
merits the utmost loyalty and coopera- 
tion. 

2. That, in teaching, above all pro- 
fessions, growth is essential to life, and 
that service is more important than 
material reward. 

3. That a teacher should be absolute- 
ly dependable, possess an appropriate 
personality, and be truly patriotic, rev- 
erent and patient. 

4. That all teachers of the deaf 
should have at least a high school edu- 
cation; and that prefereuce and greater 
salary inducements be offered to those 
having normal school and_ university 
credits and special training in the work 
they are to do—whether in the literary 
or industrial classes. 

5. That every deaf child should be 
taught speech and speech-reading. 

6. That every school for the deaf 
should have an environment for speech 
and English. 

7. That, to obtain the most satis- 
factory results in speech and _ speech- 
reading, the oral and the manual pupils 
should be segregated. 

8. That the acquisition of the English 
language is best promoted when the 
means of communication and instruction 
are speech, finger-spelling and writing. 

9. That the sign language should 
not be used for the purpose of instruc- 
tion in any department. 

10. That the means of communica- 
tion and instruction in manual classes 
should be by finger spelling and writing. 

11. That oral pupils should be given 
every opportunity to complete their edu- 
cation by oral methods, and that special 
courses of speech and_ speech-reading 
be given to all advanced pupils. 

12. That we recognize the very im- 
portant place supervisors and house- 
mothers occupy in the care and home 
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training of deaf children, and insist that 
only men and women of education and 
culture be selected in order that the deaf 
child shall gain in character building 
and education through their new home- 
school environment. 

13. That the vocational training in 
all schools for the deaf should be more 
educational and scientific in character. 

14. That more attention should be 
given to the needs of deaf girls in pre- 
paring them to take their place in the 
wage-earning world. 

15. That a code of professional ethics 
should be formulated for the guidance in 
practice of superintendents and teachers 
of the deaf in their mutual relations. 

(After-thought—Since sleeping over the 
above, we should eliminate No. 9 entirely. 
Ideals should be positive in character.) 

A SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
ENGLAND 

For the benefit of teachers who may 
be going to England this summer, an- 
nouncement is made of a special Holiday 
Course for Teachers of the Deaf, to be 
held at the Institution for the Deaf, 134 
Eastern Road, Brighton, England, July 
24th to August 2nd, 1924. 

The course is given under the aus- 
pices of the National College of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf and will consist of a 
series of Lectures in the following sub- 
jects: 

ARTICULATION and the MECHANISM 
of SPEECH. 

The METHOD of 
GUAGE to the DEAF. 

The PSYCHOLOGY OF -THE DEAF 
CHILD. 


HISTORY of DEAF EDUCATION, and 
the DEVELOPMENT of the ORAL SYS- 
TEM. 

ANATOMY and the PHYSIOLOGY of 
the ORGANS of SPEECH. 

The College has been fortunate in securing 
the honorary services of the following lecturers 
and teachers: 

Dr. A. G. Wells, Medical Officer in Charge 
of Ear and Throat Department, L.C.C. 

Miss D. E. Baker, Head Mistress of Gem 
Street Day School, Birmingham. 

Miss Lucy, Oak Lodge Residential School, 
London. 


TEACHING LAN- 


Miss Hare, Principal of Private School, 
Burgess Hill, Brighton. 
Mr. F. G. Barnes, Officier d’Academie, 
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Headmaster of L.C.C._ Residential Deaf 
School, Penn, Bucks. 

Mr. Baldwin, Residential School for Deaf, 
Margate. 

Mr. F. Ince-Jones, B.Sc., Principal of High 
School for Deaf, Northampton. 

Mr. Musson, Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, 
London. 

Mr. J .D. Rowan, Head Master of Old 
Kent Road School for Deaf, London. 

Mr. A. J. Story, F.E.I.S., Head Master of 
N. Staffs. School for the Blind and Deaf, 
Stoke. 

The Rev. Father Wilson, St. John’s Institu- 
tion, Boston Spa. 

The Course will cover the Syllabus of the 
Examination of the College and will also be 
directed to serve as a “refresher” course for 
experienced teachers who desire to be brought 
into touch with recent developments in the 
work. A special feature is being made of the 
practical lessons by experienced teachers, and 
it is hoped that this will induce a larger num- 
ber of post-graduate students to attend the 
Course. 

FEE for the course, 2 guineas. 

Board Residence will be provided at the 
Institution at a moderate charge (dormitory 
accommodation, each bed cubicled), and early 
application for this should be made to the 
Secretary. 

The Principal, Mr. J. B. G. Usher, is ar- 
ranging an attractive Social Programme ‘and 
students are assured of a very pleasant stay. 

Applications should be forwarded as_ soon 
as possible to the Secretary of the Holiday 
Course, Miss A. Croghan, 81 Hailsham Ave- 
nue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2, London, England. 


THE PORTLAND DAY SCHOOL 


The Portland, Oregon, Day School for the 
Deaf should be greatly encouraged and 
helped by the newspaper publicity recently 
afforded it by the local press. The Sunday 
Oregonian devoted a_ half-page to pictures 
of the students and teachers, and an account 
of the needs of the school. The pupils are 
overcrowded, and facilities for expansion 
must be provided; a kindergarten depart- 
ment is needed, and a piano is an immediate 
essential if the speech of the children is to 
receive all the development possible. 

Mrs. Metcalf, principal of the Portland 
School, is the daughter of the first teacher 
in the California state school for the deaf. 
Her husband was at one time superintendent 
of the Utah School, so she has spent her 
life among the deaf and is admirably 
equipped to understand them and their needs. 


THE CHEFOO, CHINA, SCHOOL 

Let us not forget the needs of the work 
for the deaf in China. There are about 
40,000 deaf children there, and only about 
100 are in school. Make a check to the 
Treasurer of the School for the Deaf, Chefoo. 
China. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A HeEvprut PuysiIctan 
Editor of THe Vorta Review: 

I read your most interesting magazine at 
the Ryerson Public Library in our city, and 
a short letter in your last number in “Go to 
Church,” by Miss Mamie Travilla Phelps, 
interested me very much as I, too, firmly 
believe in the old-time religion. Just a few 
words in regard to myself and your splendid 
magazine, for which I wish to become a 
regular subscriber before long—because it 
has encouraged and uplifted me so much in 
my affliction. About eighteen years ago 
deafness or hardness of hearing gradually 
came upon me—at first very slightly, so that 
it gave me very little or no trouble, but as 
the years rolled by it became worse and I 
sought medical aid—taking treatments of one 
doctor and then trying another specialist. 
It was all of no avail; also taking chiro- 
practic treatments three times a week for 
one year and three weeks did absolutely no 
good, but I honestly believe it made matters 
worse. Having spent much time and money 
to no avail and without results, I let matters 
rest for a while. 

Through the encouragement of my wife 
and family I again sought the aid of a good 
specialist and through him and another fine 
specialist who gave me a thorough examina- 
tion, I learned that no medical aid would 
help me. 

Dr. M who had studied and worked 
in the leading clinics in Europe, especially 
Vienna, and who had just recently returned 
from abroad, said my trouble was weaken- 
ing and giving out of the nerves of the inner 
ear, and he told me of a man that was entire- 
ly deaf but could converse with his friends 
so that you would never know of his afflic- 
tion; then he told me about the fine magazine 
for the deaf which I had never heard about 
before, THE Votta Review. 

Through his frankness in saying that I 
was incurable and telling me about the VoLta 
Review and speech reading, I feel very 
thankful to him in spite of the hurt (in- 
curable). 

I heard of night school in lip-reading for 
the deaf and hard of hearing which I now 
have attended since last November and I 
am getting along fine with it. 

Whereas I have never known that so much 
(outside of State schools) was done for the 
deaf and hard of hearing and we people so 
often think we stand alone in our affliction, 
I wish again to thank you for your splendid 
magazine. R—— P ; 

Grand ‘Rapids, Mich. 


HuMAN FRIENDS 
To the Editor of THE Votta Review: 

I have read your January Voitta REvIEW 
and am especially interested in the article, 
“The Deafman’s Silent Friends,” by Mr. 
Collingwood. 

Some deafened persons may find friends 








among plants and brutes, as Mr. Colling- 
wood says, but I am sure none of those 
silent friends can compare with what I have 
found in humans, my adorable children, a 
boy of nine years and a girl of seven. I 
know that it is often said that a deaf per- 
son cannot possibly make a success as a 
parent, compared with a hearing person. I 
have also heard that a child will deceive a 
hard of hearing parent. Of course, we may 
not always know when we are deceived, but 
never yet have I had the experience of 
knowing that my children have taken advan- 
tage of me in that way. They are thought- 
ful of me always and are continually doing 
for my pleasure. 

I am a fairly good lip-reader and my 
little daughter makes every effort to make 
me understand. If we are on the street 
or in a public place, we talk together as well 
as if I heard every word, without attracting 
the least attention. She has learned to talk 
to me without making a sound. 

My children and I are the best of chums; 
we enjoy life to the fullest. They are under- 
standing in every way and enjoy doing most 
the things that are entertaining for me. They 
make it a part of their daily pleasures 
to give me some little joy, a little gift, or 
any little thing in which I might find pleas- 
ure. Their school grades take much thought, 
for they want me to be pleased first of all. 
It is indeed gratifying when their cards are 
sent home, to find nearly exery grade “Ex- 
cellent.” It seems that they try harder 
every month to make better grades. 

Are not such children more understanding 
than plants and brutes? 

Please let me introduce them: Gilbert 
Smith, Jr., and Marjorie Louise Smith, the 
two children who illustrated the poem, 
“Secrets,” by Laura <A. Davies, in the 
November Volta Review. 

Yours for success, 
Mrs. Gilbert R. Smith, 
Laurence, Kansas. 





WHO IS IT? 
By ANGELO Patri 


“Don’t waste the high school on those who 
are not fit. It’s a sinful waste of the city’s 
money. Weed them out. Train only the fit 
ones.” 

Very good. But who is fit? And who is 
going to decide who is fit? The Intelligence 
test?—I doubt it! That helps some in grad- 
ing and teaching economically, but it is 
neither the first nor the last word on the 
training of a child. 

Nobody knows who is fit for higher train- 
ing. It isn’t safe for anybody to take the re- 
sponsibility for saying he knows and deciding 
the fate of a child on his guess. Guess is 
all that is supported to the last ditch by sta- 
tistics and investigations though it maybe. 
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There is a man in the United States today 
whose story will prevent those among us who 
know it, from ever driving a child out of 
school or declaring him unfit or unteachable, 
no matter how dull or how unresponsive he 
may be. 

He was nearing the end of his teens and 
had not yet learned to read. He was clog- 
ging the school and hampering the teachers. 
He was a nuisance and they finally put him 
out. He was wasting time and money. He 
was “unfit” for higher education. 

Was he? 

He is at the head of a big educational in- 
stitution and an authority on the education of 
young men. You would know his name were 
I to tell it to you. He has saved more 
youngsters from defeat than one life time 
could be measured by and has had a wonder- 
ful time doing it. 

The list of those declared unfit is long. It 
includes poets and statesmen and soldiers and 
inventors and teachers. and scientists. Go 
slow. Nature is very, very slow when she 
is building something big. She speeds up on 
the ordinary ones. 

This is not a plea for higher education of 
the feeble minded. They, too, must be trained, 
but their training is broad, not high, and it 
lies on a different plane. It is a plea for the 
child who is slow according to school stand- 
ards. He should be given all the time he 
needs and much sympathy and encouragement. 

In the seedling bed was one that simply 
sat at the four leaf stage. The others in 
the row were transplanted and _ transplanted 
until they reached the showy border and 
flowered and there the one sat with his four 
sturdy leaves. 

“He'll have to be moved so that he be fed 
and watered. I’m sort of attached to him, 
sitting so patiently there with his four leaves 
and all the others grown up and away,” said 
the gardener one day. “I'll lift him now and 
give him a chance in the other bed.” Up he 
came on the trowel, and such roots! A hand- 
ful of beautiful fibrous roots. 

“The rascal. Sitting there making roots 
all this time. He'll be a beauty. Never saw 
such root growth. Come along, old man, and 
we'll see what we'll see some day.” He was 
a prize winner, of course. 

Look out for that slow one. Maybe he’s 
making his roots.—(Copyright, 1923, by Bell 
Svndicate, Inc.) 





SAFETY TEACHING IN OUR SCHOOLS 


An abstract of an address delivered by 
Albert W. Whitney, secretary of the Educa- 
tion Section, National Safety Council, Wed- 
nesday, February 27, before the National 
Education Association at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Whatever may be our general attitude 
toward using the schools for the teaching 
of such subjects as safety, we must admit 
that a situation exists at present which the 
schools cannot disregard. With 20,C00 chil- 
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dren of school age being killed by accident 
each year, with 15,000 people being killed 
by automobiles each year, a number that is 
rapidly growing, with a fire loss measured 
in 14,000 lives and three hundred million 
dollars of property destroyed, the school must 
come to the rescue in helping to solve a 
problem which has proved too much for the 
home, unaided, and particularly since actual 
experience in the schools themselves shows 
that a 50 per cent saving in lives can be 
had, that is a saving of the lives of 10,000 
school children each year. 


In the first place, nothing can be more 
important in a child’s life than an adequate 
conception of the world as a place that is 
ordered or subject to order and of life as 
a purposeful thing. This must be the basis 
for all effective cultural development and 
the basis particularly for law and _ ethics 
and religion. 


The degree of passionate interest that 
children display in this work is a matter 
for perpetual astonishment; it comes to them 
in the nature of a crusade and is an outlet 
for the kind of emotion that goes into 
patriotism and kindred sentiments. This 
shows how close it lies to the heart of life 
and also, perhaps, how the sense of tragedy 
in physical accident has not yet been 
dulled by a sense that comes later of the 
still greater tragedies that are implicit in 
life. 

The key to the problem is unquestionably 
education. The main features of the teach- 
ing technique have been developed and have 
been in operation in enough schools a 
sufficient length of time to show that the 
plan has been worked out along essentially 
right lines. 

While there is much still to be done in 
the development of detail and perhaps of 
fundamental principles and in checking all 
this up, the pre-eminent need today is the 
actual getting of the work into the schools. 
The National Safety Council is solving this 
problem by encouraging the formation of 
what we call demonstration centers. A 
demonstration center is a school that is not 
only willing to put in safety education, or 
it may be one that has already had it in 
operation, but it agrees to prepare a special 
demonstration on a given date for the benefit 
of other schools in the region. 


Last year during only a limited part of the 
school term, eleven such demonstration cen- 
ters were organized; these reached about 
1,600 teachers outside of the schools that 
acted as demonstration centers. This year 
with a field secretary giving her whole time 
to this work we expect to make rapid prog- 
ress and it should be a matter of only a few 
years before the United States will from 
this point of view be pretty well organized; 
it will, that is, be possible for any school 
that desires to put in the work to visit some 
school in the vicinity where the work is 
being carried on. 
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Officers of the Federation | THE SPEECH READING 


HAROLD HAYS, M. D., CLUB OF WASHINGTON 
President 


EXTENDS A HEARTY 
MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE, 
First Vice-President WELCOME! 
vain ig Miss Mildred Harris, corre- 


. HN E. D. TRASK, = : 
2s Vice-President come to Washington and all 


MISS JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, | embers of the Speech Read- 
Recording Secretary ling Club of Washington are 
MISS ANNETTA W. PECK, {at work preparing for the 
Corresponding Secretary Conference. We hope you are 
WALTER O. SMITH, |going to enjoy the Conference 
Treasures las much as we will enjoy hav- 

aa —< ing you. As for Washington, 

’ ; |we know you are going to be 
Constituent Bodies lenthusiastic about the city— 
Speech Readers Guild of Boston |your city as much as _ ours. 











Chicago League for the Hard of/[n June she puts on her love- | 


Ciactunet League for the Hard of liest green dresses, until every | 
Hearing. istreet and park is a delight. 


Lip Readers Club of Cleveland. | And then there are so many 
Speech Readers Guild of Cleveland. | places of historic, or just gen- 


ue. League for the Hard of|eral interest. The Speech 
Sinan Lesa for the Hard of| Reading Club of Washington 
Hearing. will . guarantee that you see 
Los Angeles League for the Hard all you wish to see while here. 
of Hearing. ‘Of course, play is not to be 


oy ~*~ ee for the Hard) 0. one and only aim. As 


Newark League for the Hard of|you will see by looking at the 
Hearing. |program printed elsewhere in 
New York League for the Hard |the News Letter, we will have 


of Hearing. | Spy eengs * eer se 
Speech Reading Club of Philadei-|three days full of work, with 


phia. interesting papers and discus- 
Pittsburgh League for the Hard | sions. ; 
of Hearing. | “So the Speech Reading 


ned League for the Hard of | Cjyh of Washington urges you 
~~ the | @/l to come to this Conference. 


San Francisco League for . 
Hard of Hearing. and bring all of your expe- 


St. Louis League for the Hard of|riences, hopes and dreams to/| 
|share with others. We assure | 


Hearing. | 
ag a eo fer the Bard of you a warm welcome and hope 
Speech _ Club of Wash-|you will like us well enough 

ington. | to_come_ again!’ Seaeet 








Address all Communications to 
Miss Betty Wright 
Field Secretary 
1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


HEARING CHILDREN 
ESTABLISHED IN 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Miss Ruth Robinson, an ac- 
tive member of the Federation, 
If a Conference registration|has been trying for three years 
of 250 is assured, special rail-|to arouse interest in the hard 
road rates will be granted. |of hearing children of Youngs- 
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spondent, writes: “Spring has} 


|OUR NEWEST CONSTITU- 
| ENT BODY 


The Cincinnati League for 
the Hard of Hearing is the 
newest member of the Federa- 
tion Family. It was organized 
two years ago by Mrs. John 
M. Pattison, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Hermine Mithoe- 
fer. The membership is now 
over 85. The Federation wel- 
;comes Cincinnati into its ranks, 
land rejoices that it will share 
the responsibilities and the 
glories of the coming Confer- 
ence. 


| NEW ORGANIZATION IN 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The newest organization for 
the hard of hearing is the 
SPEECH READERS GUILD 
|OF GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN. All _ persons 
over sixteen years of age who 
are deaf or hard of hearing 
are invited to join the guild. 
|At present the membership is 
thirty-six. Mr. -Paul: .G. 
Behnke, president, writes: “The 
|Votta Review should have 
credit in the starting of the 
guild.” Mrs. Mina Drew, 
iprincipal of the Oral School 
\for the Deaf, has charge ~-of 
ithe lip-reading classes. 














|town. The history of her 
‘efforts is both interesting and 
| inspiring. With the coopera- 
‘tion of school and state offi- 
icials her goal has been reached. 


|CLASS FOR HARD’ OF Miss Mercedes Swift, of Dar- 


\lington, Wis., who has_ had 
|ten years’ experience in the 
lwork, is in charge of the 
class. Miss Robinson says: 
'“Half the fun of the victory 
lis fighting for it, isn’t it?” 
How glad we are for those 
handicapped children that she 
won the fight! 
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Tuesday, June 3, 8:30 P. M.| 
Addresses of Welcome: | 
From the Speech Reading 
Club of Washington, Miss 
Florence P. Spofford. 
From the City of Washing- 
ton, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor. 
From the Medical Profes- 
sion of Washington, Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson. 
President's Address: Dr. Har- 
old Hays, New York. 


The Federation, Its Past, Its 
Present, Its Future: Miss 
Betty Wright, Field Secre- 
tary. 


Roll-Call of Constituent Bod- 
ies; Ceremonial March of 
the Delegates, with Presen- 
tation of Credentials. 

Introduction of Reception Com- 
mittee composed of Board 
of Managers and members 
from far-scattered geograph- 
ical points. 


Informal “Get - Acquainted 
Hour.” 
Wednesday, June 4, 9:30 A. M. 


Announcement of Nominating, 
Resolutions and other Com- 
mittees. 


SESSION ON 
REHABILITATION 


Rehabilitation Through Wise 
Vocational Direction and Re- 
training: Frederic G. Elton, 
Director, New York State 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation Through Educa- 


tion: Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
Principal Emeritus, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 


Rehabilitation Through Recre- 
ation: European Experiences 
of the Junior Red Cross: 
Mrs. Alice Ingersoll Thorn- 
ton. 

Inter-relation of Economic, Ed- 


ucational and _ Recreational 
Rehabilitation in Social 
Work for the Deafened: 
Miss Ann Lehman, Place- 
ment Secretary, New York 
League. 

Discussion of Papers: Mrs. 


Harold Rypins, Miss Caro- 
line Olin, Mr. Walter O. 
Smith, Miss Emma B. Kess- 
ler, Mr. Walter S. Ufford, 
Judge Kathryn Sellers. 


Wednesday, June 4, 2:30 A. M. 


trip, 
Speech 


automobile 
fromthe 


Sightseeing 
starting 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE WASHINGT 


CONFERENCE 


Reading Club of Washing- 
ton, 1710 Eye St. N. W. 
Visitors will be guests of the 
Washington Club. 

P. M.—Volta Bureau Tea. 
All Conference guests in- 
vited. 


Wednesday, June 4, 8:30 P. M. 
SESSION ON THE 
DEAFENED CHILD 


Dr. Harold Hays, presiding. 

Work of Clinic for Prevention 
of Deafness in Children at 
the New York League: Dr. 


5 


Arthur Palmer, New York 
City. 

The Conservation of Hearing: 
Dr. Charles W. Richardson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Work for Hard of Hearing 
Children in the Public 


Schools of Washington, D. 
C. (With Demonstration) : 
Miss Louise Wimsatt. 
Discussion: Dr. Franklin W. 
Bock, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. 
Karl Menninger, Topeka, 
Kan.; Dr. . B. Mason, 
and Dr. Walter Patterson, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Marion Durfee, Miss Louise 
Howell. Miss Pauline Smith, 
Miss Elizabeth Brand. 


Thursday, June 5, 9:30 A. M. 





Annual Business Meeting: elec- 
tion of Managers, 10.30 A.M. 
Sound Magnification and _ Its 
Application to the Require- 
ments of the Deafened: Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher, New York. 


Discussion : Dr. Gordon 
Berry, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Dr. Walter <A. Wells, 


Washington, D. C. Hearing 
Device Firms. 

Medical Quacks and the Hard 
of Hearing: Dr. Harold Ry- 
pins, Secretary of the Board 
of Medical Examiners of the 


University of the State of 
New York, Albany. 
Discussion. 

1:00 P. M.—Board of Man- 
agers meets to elect officers 
and decide on place of next 


Conference. 
Thursday Afternoon 
Free for rest or sight-seeing 
7:30 P. M., Banquet 


Dr. Harold Hays, Toastmaster. 
Announcement of new officers 





and place of 1925 meeting. 


ON 


Speakers: Senator Copeland, 
of New York; Mr. Fred De 
Land, Honorary Superinten- 
dent, Volta Bureau. 

Play—Speech Reading Club of 
Washington. 


Friday, June 6, 9:30 A. M. 


SECTION ON LIP-READ- 
ING AND SPEECH 
CONSERVATION 


Miss Mary D. Suter, Wash- 
ington, D. C., presiding. 

Lip-Reading—for Whom? Miss 
Persis Vose, Portland, Me. 

A Teachers’ Exchange for Lip- 
Reading Practice Material: 


Miss Juliet Clark, Los An- 
geles. 

Advertising Speech Reading: 
Miss Lucy McCaughrin, 
Cleveland. 

Concentration: Miss Elizabeth 


Brand, Toledo, Ohio. 
Lip-Reading: Its Place in the 
Scheme of Higher Educa- 
tion: Dr. Jacob Reighard, 
University of Michigan. 
Voice and Speech Conserva- 
tion: Miss Hermine Mithoe- 
fer, Cincinnati. 
General Discussion (in which 
all teachers are urged to 


take part). 
Organization of Lip-Reading 
Section. 
Adoption of Platform;  ap- 


pointment of committees, etc. 
Formal Close of Program by 
newly elected president. 


Friday, 4.30 P. M. 
White House Reception. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Ceremonial March of 
the Delegates of the Constitu- 
ent Bodies. 

The “Get-Acquainted Hour” 
when you will meet your old 
friends and make many new 
ones. 

The Sightseeing Automobile 


Trip. 

The Tea at the Volta Bu- 
reau. 

The Banquet and the Play 
by the Speech Reading Club 


of Washington. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
RECEPTION. 

The Exhibits of Hearing 
Devices. 

The Exhibits of the Con- 


stituent Bodies. 
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OUR CONFERENCE 
QUESTION BOX 
Where wiil the headquarters 

of the Conference be? 

Answer—At the Roosevelt 
Hotel, 2101 16th St. N. W. 

When should reservations be 
made ? 

Answer—At_ once, if 
have not already done so. 

To whom should requests 
for reservations be made? 

Answer—Miss_ Florence P. 
Spofford, Speech Reading Club 
of Washington, 1710 Eye St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Where will the meetings be 
held ? 

Answer—At the Medical So- 
ciety Building of the District 
of Columbia, 1718 M St. N.W. 

Where will the Banquet be 
held ? 

Answer—At the Men’s City 
Club, 1320 G St. N. W. 

What will be the cost per 
plate at the Banquet? 

Answer—Probably $3.50. 

Where will the guests regis- 
ter © 


you 


Answer—At the Roosevelt 
Hotel, whether staying there 
or not. 


NOTICE!!! 

After the April Votta Re- 
view had gone to press it wa: 
found out that changes would 
have to be made in regard to 
hotels. The Hamilton Hote! 
will NOT be the headquarters, 
but 
THE ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


2101 16th St. N. W. 
HOTEL RATES 
Headquarters : HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT: $4 single room 
and bath; $5 double room and 
bath (double bed); $6 double 
room and bath (twin beds). 
Two rooms with bath between: 
Twin beds in one room and 
large single bed in other, $11; 
double beds in one room and 
large single bed in other, $10. 


One dollar extra for each 
additional person. 
BURLINGTON HOTEL, 


1120 Vermont Ave. N. W. 
Double room with bath, $3.50 
a day each person; single room 
with bath and shower, $4 a 
day each person; suite, three 
double rooms for six persons, 
with bath, $2.50 a day each 
person; suite, two double 
rooms for four persons, with 
bath, $3 a day each person. 
Cafe in the house, within four 
blocks of the meeting hall. 
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i$2.50 and $3 per 








HOTEL GORDON, 916 
16th St. N. W. Double room 
with bath, $5 a day; Double 
room without bath, $3 a day; 
single room with bath, $3.50 
a day; single room without 
bath, $2 and $2.50 a day. Cafe 
in the house. 

BOARDING PLACES: 
Miss Margaret V. Geagan, 
1312 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
day, with 
breakfast and dinner; Martha 
Washington Inn, 1601 Connec- 
ticut Ave. N. W., double 
room used by one person, $2.50 
a day; double room used by 
two persons, $3 a day. Cafe 
in the house. Cot can _ be 
placed in double room. 

NOTE: Requests for reser- 
vations should be made to Miss 
Florence P. Spofford, 1710 
Eye St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Please state explicitly 
the house preferred, the price 
and kind of room, the approx- 
‘mate time of arrival and prob- 
tble length of stay. 


TABLOIDS FROM 
CONSTITUENT BODIES 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, of the 

TOLEDO LEAGUE, has a 
class of 14 hard of hearing 
children. 

The BOSTON GUILD has 
become a member of the Bos- 
ton Council of Social Agencies. 

THE NEW YORK 
LEAGUE has recently held a 


successful lip-reading tourna- 
ment. The cup was won by 
the team from P. E. S. 32, 
| Manhattan. 

The CINCINNATI 
LEAGUE has just published 
its first bulletin. It is full of 
interest. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE has gained a place 
in the limelight through its 
Health Exhibit. 

THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 
gains publicity through contact 
with the Chicago Woman's 
Club, the most representative 
of the Chicago clubs. 

The LOS ANGELES 
LEAGUE iis striving hard to 
increase the circulation of the 
VoLta Review. 

The PHILADELPHIA 
CLUB has recently given three 
playlets. 

The ST. LOUIS LEAGUE 
has arranged with a shop for 
the Handicapped to sell articles 
made by the hard of hearing 
on a ten per cent commission. 





The NEWARK LEAGUE 
does welfare work among the 
boys and girls at the School 
for the Deaf in Newark. 

The SPEECH READING 


CLUB OF WASHINGTON 
has recently had a rummage 


sale, a play, and a lecture by 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, of the 
Western Electric Co. It is 
now getting ready to welcome 
you! 





COLORS OF THE 
CONSTITUENT BODIES 
At the opening meeting on 
June 3rd, 8 P. M., the audi- 
torium of the Medical Society 
will be gay with the multi- 
colored banners carried by the 
delegates from _ constituent 
bodies. 
Speech Readers Guild of 
Boston—Blue and Gold. 


Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing—Maroon 
and White. 

Cincinnati League for the 


Hard of Hearing—Blue and 
White. 

Lip Readers Club of Cleve- 
land—Blue and_ Silver. 

Speech Readers Guild of 
Cleveland—Amethyst and Sil- 
ver. 

Dayton League for the Hard 
of Hearing — Orange and 
Brown. 

Detroit League for the Hard 
of Hearing—Yellow and Blue. 

Los Angeles League for the 
Hard of Hearing—Orange and 
White. 

Minneapolis League for the 


Hard of MHearing—Buff and 
Blue. 

Newark League for _ the 
Hard of MHearing—Old Blue 
and Gold. 


New York League for the 


Hard of Hearing—Black and 
Gold. 

Speech Reading Club of 
Philadelphia — Yellow and 
Green. 

Pittsburgh League for the 


Hard of Hearing—Black 
Yellow. 

Rochester League for the 
Hard of Hearing — Blue and 
Gold. 

San Francisco League for 
the Hard of Hearing—Purple 
and Gold. 

St. Louis League for the 
Hard of hearing—Crimson and 
White. 

Toledo League for the Hard 
of Hearing—Green and White. 

Speech Reading Club of 
Washington—Green and Gold. 


and 
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As it fell upon a day 


In the merry month of May. 


—Barnfield. 
THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


A gentleman, rather prominent in the 
social life of his city, had the misfortune to 
be arrested, charged with a violation of the 
prohibition law. He called in a number of 
character witnesses and in other ways sought 
to prove that the “little party” at his home 
was purely innocent in character. A _ valet 
was testifying as to the condition of one 
of the guests on his return home. 

“You insist,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“that your master showed no signs of in- 
toxication; nothing to indicate that he had 
been given intoxicating drinks at this party; 
in short, that his speech was clear and in- 
telligent and all that?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the valet, eager to clear 
his master. 

“Repeat to us some remark your master 
made to you,” said the lawyer. 

“Well, sir,” said the valet, “he asked me 
to be sure and call him early the next 
morning.” 

“Did he give any reason for this 

“Why, sir,’ replied the valet, hesitating, 
“he said he was to be the Queen of May.” 
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SPRING FASHION NOTE 

Mary had a little waist 

Where nature made it grow; 

But everywhere the fashion went, 

The waist was sure to go! 
MORAL: USE DISCRETION IN 
OBSERVATION 

A man boarded a street car and after 
seating himself noticed opposite him a 
remarkably pretty girl. She appeared to be 
studious, too, as she was deeply engrossed 
in a book. He became so interested and 
stared in such a manner that he finally 
attracted the attention of the girl and 
aroused her irritation. She leaned across 
the aisle and addressed him: 

“Perhaps you would like to read _ this 
book,” she suggested, in a cold, even tone. 
“T think it is exactly suited to you.” 

“Do—do you,” he stammered. 

Then he glanced at the book. It 
“Wild Animals I Have Met.” 

He left the car at the next corner, with- 
out the book. 


was 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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QUITE UNIQUE 











There was a young girl who said: “Gee! 
A funny thought just came to me: 
If the back of my head, 
Were my forehead, instead, 
How very unique it would be! 
—Anon. 


THOSE LITTLE DELIGHTS OF 
HEARING 

In Apt. C-12, Professor Cohn 

Gives lessons on the saxophone. 

Two phonographs across the way, 

Commingle sweetly all the day 

Berlin with Bach. Madame upstairs, 

Enthusiastically trills “Who Cares?” 

A lover of the Ampico, 

Caresses it on the floor below. 

Ah, me, amid this dreadful din, 

How can I play my mandolin? 

—F. P. A.’s Column. 


THE MAJORITY RULE 

A member of the Volta Review family 
tells me the story of a man who was visit- 
ing an insane asylum. He met an inmate 
who appeared to be absolutely normal. 
Finally the visitor could restrain his curios- 
ity no longer. 

“Pardon my curiosity,” he said, “but would 
you mind telling me why you are here?” 

“Not at all,” said the inmate. “You see, 
I thought everybody was crazy; and every- 
body | thought I was crazy. The majority 
won. 


ALAS, WE CANNOT HEAR! 

A young man entered a music store and 
tried to explain to the salesman what he 
wanted. 

“Have you,” he asked, “a song that goes 
like this: ‘Zim-zim, zum-zum, zan-zang?,” 

The salesman listened attentively, but 
shook his head doubtfully. 

“T do not recognize the tune,” 
“Do you know the words?” 

The young man showed his astonishment. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “those are the 
words !” 


he said. 


OR, IN OTHER WORDS— 
There was a young lady from Purdys, 
Who’d go miles to hear hurdy-gurdys. 
She said: “I delight 
In tunes when they’re right, 
But I don’t give a hang for the wordies!” 
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